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PREFACE. 

The preparation of Scrap -Book Recitations, No. Onb, waa 
an experiment only, but has met with such unexpected apprecia- 
tion by the public generally, its sale has so far exceeded our an- 
ticipations, and the calls for No. Two have been so frequent, that 
we have prepared the second number with the feeling that the 
success of this series is fully established. 

For the purpose of elocutionary drill, we have inserted a few 
familiar standard pieces with reference to voice transition and 
modulation. There will be found some original orations and 
descriptive pieces, arranged especially for this work. In each 
succeeding number we shall make originality in selections a more 
prominent feature than heretofore, giving only a veiy little mat- 
ter that has ever appeared in books of this kind. Aside from the 
original articles, it will be our aim to gather mostly from private 
collections containing meritorious pieces which have not happened 
to find their way into the general print of the day. 

In this number, as in No. One, we desire to return thanks to 
several friends who have kindly contributed toward this collec- 
tion, and to say similar favors will be gratefully received in fritore. 

Ocpyrighlt 1880, by T. 8. Ikm^on. 
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Albert Dhbcker. 

BT TBOMAfl J. HTATT. 



Cahn at bis ttatkm the bridge-tender stood; 
The bridge was open over the flood. 
Off in the distance rambled the train; 
The open draw must be dosed again. 
Slowly he turns it— steac^ and atow 
Orer in safety the train wUl ga 



Aciyofterrort Intotiiei 
He gazes, as in a horrid dreamt 
His boy, a moment since by his side, 
Is straggling now in the moving tide. 
A single minate-~a hasty spring — 
The sturdy tender the child could bring 
Safely up from the waters below. 
Why does he linger? Will he not got 
Nearer and nearer rumbles the train— 
The open draw must be dosed again. 

A sweat, as of death, is upon his brow; 
Were the world his own, he*d give it now 
To save his son that is drowning there: 
But the train a hundred lives may bear,— 
A hundred lives that are in his care,— 
And though his face is white with despair, 
And his brain the fires of torment bum. 
Steadily still he must turn and turn, 
For nearer and nearer speeds the train— 
Tlie open draw must be dosed again. 
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He is using strength ne'er used before, 
The sweat is dripping from ey*ry pore, 
He hears his child^s last smothering cryt 
He must save it now, or it will die I 
Thundering onward staggers the train— 
The open draw must be closed again. 

Battling and oonqnering self and love^ 
Winning a fight recorded above— 
He has closed the open draw, at last, 
As a screeching fiend, the train has passed. 
Down from the bridge like a flash he sped- 
Only to clasp in his arms the dead, 
Only to look on the sacrifice 
Offered to duly, of love and lifo. 

Pale is the luster of mighty deed 
Wrought for distinction with hungry greed. 
For Albert Drecker hath put to shame 
Its storied greatness and tarnished fame; 
And where his simple story is told, 
Let it be blazoned in lines of gold. 
Shaming ambition, power and pride, 
^ Plain Albert Drecker himself denied." 



Better in the Morning. 



BT BEY. LBAia>EB 8. ODAN. 



"You can*t help the baby, parson, 

But still I want ye to go 
Down an* look in upon her, 

An' read, an* pray, you know. 
Only last week she was skippin' 'round 

A pullin' my whiskers 'n' hair, 
A dimbin* up to the table 

Into her little high chair. 
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** The first night that she took it, 

When her little cheeks grew red, 
When she kissed good night to papa, 

And went away to bed, 
Sez she, * 'Tis head-ache, papa, 

Be better in momin'— bye'. 
An' somethin' in how she said it 

Jest made me want to ciy. 

**But the momin' brought the fever, 

And her little hands were hot. 
An' the pretty red nv her little cheeka 

Qrew into a crimson spot 
But she laid there Just as patient 

Ez ever a woman could, 
Takin' whatever we give her 

Better than a woman would. 

''The days are terrible long an' slow, 

An' she's growin' wus in each; 
An' now she's Just a slippin' 

Clear away out of our reach. 
Every night when I kiss her, 

Tryin' hard not to cry, 
She says in a way that kills me^ 

• Be better in momin' '—bye I ' 

** She cant get thro' the nig^t, parson, 

|9o I mat ye to come an' pray. 
And talk with mother a little— 

You'll know jest what to say. 
Not that the baby needs it, 

Nor that we make any complaint 
That God seems to think He's needin.' 

The smile uv the little saint" 



I walked along with the corporal 
To the door of his humble homo 
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To which the silent messenger 

Before me had also come ; 
And if he had been a titled prince, 

I would not have been honored more 
Than I was with this heart-felt welcoma 

To his lowly cottage door. 

Nig^t (Uls again in the cottage; 

They move in silence and drMd 
Around the room where the baby 

Lies panting upon her bed. 
Does baby know papa, darling? 

And she moves her little flM» 
Wifh answer that shows she knows him; 

But scarce a visible trace 

Of her wonderftQ InftntUe beMrtj 

Remains as it was before 
The unseen, silent messenger 

Had waited at their door. 
•* Papa^kiss— baby— I's—*>— tired— »» 

The man bows low his face, 
And two swollen hands are lifted 

In baby's last embrace. 

And into her father's grizzled beaid 

The little red fingers ding, 
While her husky, whispered tenderness 

Tears fWnn a rock would wring. 
*• Baby ^is w sick ^papa— 

But don't want you to— ciy. 

The little hands fall on the coverlet— 

M Be better in ^momin' ^bye.** 

The night around baby is falling, 

Settling down dark and dense; 
Does God need their darling in Heaven, 

lliat He must cany her hence f 
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I prayed with tears in my voice, 
As the corporal solemnly knelt. 

With grief such as never before 
His great, warm heart had felt 

Oh I frivolous men and women! 

Do you know that around you, and 
Alike from the humble and haughty, 

Goeth up ever more the ciy: 
''My child, my precious, my darling, 

How can I let you die?" 
OhI hear ye the white lips whisper^ 

•Be- — better— in ^momin» Iqpe.* 



Blub Skt Somewhsrb. 

Bf TIBA. 

Baby and I were going to Unde Brown's to spend the 6bj. I 
hardly know which anticipated the most pleasure from the visit 
Baby— though she had such an infantile pet name— was three 
years old ; but then she was our ''only one," and we loved best to 
call her Baby. Baby was PaHQj conscious of the pleasures of a 
visit to Uncle Biown's large farm. For there were chickens, lit- 
tle pigs, cows, calves— and best of all, the lambs ioBoe, And Baby 
knew, too, that her boy cousins, Jonnie and Qeorgie, wore 
tired of showing her all those, or in any way administeri 
her pleasure. And I, too, as Bale's mother, entered int 
pleasure of these things, with thoughts of nice long chats 
Cousin Sue, on domestic matters, and the pleasant walk I s 
have over the hills and through the meadows. 

And so I put Baby to bed the night beforehand. She pra 
of lambs and chickies, and stopping in the middle of *'No^ 
me," to ask if Uncle Brown would show her the eoU, And I 
ing with an anxious eye at the dark clouds rolling in the 
said— "If it rains to-morrow. Baby, we'll go next day." 

" Oh, but I deu it wont," lisped she ; and shutting her eye 
fast asleep in two minutes 
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But in the morning, though it didn't ndn, th^ thick fog oorer- 
ed eveiTthing. The trees dripped with moisture, and the sun 
vainly strove to penetrate the mist **Shant we go, mamma?" 
asked Baby when I dressed her. 

*"! am afraid not,'* I replied. 

For a moment the little face looked as lowering as the douds ; 
but Baby was too sunny herself to look cloudy long, and she ea- 
gerly cried — ^**But we'll go to-morrow, and that will do Just as 
well I" 

Darling Baby, how often did her patience, her cheerAilness ov- 
er disappointments rebuke me. After breakfast Baby went to her 
play and I to clearing the table. By-and-by I saw the fog Med 
itself somewhat, and that at times the sun almost peeped 
through. 

**Baby," I said, **If the sun comes out and the blue sky shows, 
we'll go to uncle's to day." 

After that Baby ran to the door and window many times in an 
hour, to see if she could find any blue sky. Seeing me watching 
the clouds with an anxious eye, she came to the door, and put- 
ting her little face with its brown bits oi curls shading it, outside 
the door, called out—" There's blue sky somewhere, mamma." I 
suppose a rift in the fog showed it to her, for she called instantly 
•— " I don't see it now^ but it's aamewhere. Let's get our things and 
go, mammar— the blue sky is coming." 

Sure enough in an hour it was aU blue sky, and Baby and I 
^ay to Unde Brown's. 

Three months after, and I stood beside Baby's crib, but not to 
hear her repeat with lisping tones her little prayer. The little 
brown curls I was so proud of were not then stirred by the soft 
breath of slumber. The little busy, restless fingers were very 
quiet then, for Baby was sleeping the sleep that knows no waking 
here. 

Oh t ye mothers who have stood ihus beside your darlings, only 
ye can pity me. And she was our only onet As I stood watch- 
ing the precious form, something brought her words back to me— 
" There's blue sky somewhere, mamma." " Oh, my dear Baby ! " 
I cried, "your sky is all blue nowj and mine is io dark. And the 
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bitter tears came like rain. They did my heart good, and beside 
my dead baby's form I prayed that God wotdd help me bear my 
sorrow— and that, above all, my grief would never make me sel- 
fish; that the love that I gave to her may now go out to any who 
may need it 

Bo you think I have forgotten my child when I tell you that 
I've been very happy since she died? Not so. Her memory is 
the one precious thing of my life. Yet I see the bhie sky. Some- 
times the mist comes over it Sometimes it seems very dark to 
me. Yet I know it's somewTiere, Behind the clouds, maybe — but 
it's there. By-and-by I shall see it. "Blue sky" means Chd'slove 
to me. I don't always see it. I can't always understand why the 
way is dark and the clouds cover me, but God knows. Behind it 
all is the blue sky; and soon I shall see it; and so I try and walk 
by faith — often stumbling— often soiling myself with earthly matr 
ters. Oftien walking with uncertain steps; yet when the way 
seems darkest, and I grope blindly, lol the blue sky; and I see 
God's hand is leading me on. 

Oh, ye sorrowing ones, lift up your heads— God's love is over 
you. By-and-by— «wi, if ye look for it— you will see the blue 
sky. 

Life is made of mingled joy and sadness, 

Checkered o'er with pain ; 
Seeking for one without the other is madness, 

The looking will be vain. 

Behind the darkest cloud the sun is shining, 

Gould we but see it there ; 
To every cloud there is a silver lining. 

For night a morning fair. 

Still we sit down in our severe afflictions. 

And say our light is gone. 
When in the distant East is brightly breaking, 

The resurrection mom. 

Let us be patient, 'mid the darkest trials. 

Still looking for the dawn ; 
,Ti8 true, that weeping for a night endureth, 

Joy cometh with the mom. 
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Wounded. 

The following is one of the finest battle poems prodnoed by an 
American. The author is J. W. Watson, of Kew York city, who 
is said by a New Orleans lady, in the Oraeeni^ to be the authoi 
<tf "The Beautifld Snow." 

Steady, boys, steady! 
Keep your arms ready! 
God only knows whom we may meet here; 
Don't let me be taken ! 
I'd rather awaken, 
To4norTOW, in — no matter where, 
Than lie in that fonl prison hole— over there. 

Step slowly! 

Speak lowly! 
lliese rocks may have life, 

Lay me down in this hollow; 
We are out of the strife. 
By heaven I the foeman may track me in blood; 
For this hole in my breast is outpouring a flood. 
No I no surgeon for me, he can give me no aid; 
The surgeon I want is a pick and a spade. 
What, Morris, a tear? why shame on ye, man! 
I thought you a hero ; but since you began 
To whimper and ciy, like a girl in her teens, 
By G eorge! I don't know what the devil it means! 

Well I well ! I am rough ; 'tis a very rough schocd, 
This life of a trooper— but yet I'm no fool ! 
I know a brave man, and a friend from a foe: 
And, boys, that you love me, I veiy well know 

But wasn't it grand. 
When they came down the hill over sloughing and sandt 
But we stood, did we not, like immovable roa^ 
Unheeding their balls, and repelling their shock ? 

Did you mind the loud cry, 

Wben as taming to fly. 
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Our men sprang upon them, determined to die t 
Oh! wasn't it grand t 

God help the poor wretches who fell in that fight, 

No time was there given for prayer or for flight 

They fell by the score, in the crash, hand to hand. 

And they mingled their blood with the sloughing and sana 

Huzza I 
Great Heavens I this bullet hole gapes like a grave, 
A curse on the aim of the traitorous knave I 
Is there never a one of ye knows how to pray, 
Or speak for a man as his life ebbs away ? 

Prayl 

Pray! 
Our Father! our Father! why don't ye proceed? 
Can't you see I am dying? Great Qodl how I bleedl 
Ebbing away! 

Ebbing away! 

The light of the day, 

Is turning to gray. 
Pray! 
Prayl 
Our Father in Heaven— boys, tell me the rest. 
While I staunch the hot blood from the hole in my breast 
There is something about a forgiveness of sin. 
Put that in ! put that in !— and then 
I'll follow your words and say an amen. 

Here, Morris, old fellow, get hold ofmy hand; 

And Wilson, my comrade— oh! wasn't it grand 

When they came down the hill like a thunder charged cloud. 

And were scattered like mist by our brave little crowd! 

Where's Wilson, my comrade— here, stoop down your head, 

Oant you say a short prayer for the dying and dead ? 

*^ Christ Gk>d, who died for sinners all. 

Hear thou this suppliant wanderer's cry; 
Leave not e'en this poor sparrow fall 
Unheeded by Thy gracious ejt. 
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Tliiow wide thy gatei to let him in, 
And take him, pleading to Thine annt; 

Forgive, O Lord! this lifelong sin, 
And quiet all his fierce alarms. '* 

Qod blew yoo, my comrade, for singing that hymn. 
It is light to my path, when my sight has grown dim 
I am dying—bend down, till I touch you once more- 
Don*t forget me, old fellow— €k)d prosper this war! 
Confa9\on to traitors— keep hold of my hand — 
4nd ft^«at our dear flag o*er a prosperous land! 



Papa's Letteh. 



1 was sitting in my study. 
Writing letters, when I heard, 

' Please, dear mamma, Mary told m« 
Mamma mustn*t be 'isturbed; 

""But I'8 tired of the kitty, 
Want some ozzer fing to dot 

Witing letters, is 'ou, mamma t 
Tan't I wite a letter, toot" 

'Not now, darling, mamma*8 buqr; 

Run and play with kitty, now.'» 
"No, no, mamma, me wite letter — 

Tan if 'ou will show me how." 

I would paint my darling's portrait 
As his sweet eyes searched my face— 

Hair of gold and eyes of azure. 
Form of childish, witching grace. 

But the eager face was clouded, 
As I slowly shook my head, 

Till I said, ''I'll make a letter 
Of you, darling bc^, instead.** 
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PAPA'S LETTER. IS 

So I parted back the tresses 

Prom his forehead high and white, 
And a stamp in sport I pasted 

'Mid its waves of golden light 

Then I said, "Now, little letter, 

Ck) away, and bear good news." 
And I smiled as down the staircase 

Clattered loud the little shoes. 

Leaving me, the darling harried 

Down to Mary in his glee : 
"Mamma's witing lots of letters; 

I 's a letter, Mary— see I " 

No one heard the little prattler 

As once more he climbed the staii; 
Reached his little cap and tippet, 

Standing on the entry stair. 

No one heard the front-door open, 

No one saw the golden hair. 
As it floated o'er his shoulders 

In the crisp October air. 

Down the street the baby hastened. 

Till he reached the office door: 
I '8 a letter, Mr. Postman ; 

Is there room for any more?" 

« 'Cause dis letter's doin' to papa: 

Papa lives with Qod, 'on know. 
Mamma sent me for a letter ; 

Does 'ou fink 'at I tan go?" 

Bat the clerk in wonder answered, 

**Not to4ay, my little man.'* 
''Den I'll find anozzer office, 

'Cause I must go if I tan.** 
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Fain the clerk would have detained bKUa, 
But the pleading face was gone, 

And the little feet were hastening— 
By the busy crowd swept on. 

Suddenly the crowd was parted, 

People fled to left and right, 
As a pair of maddened horses 

At the moment dashed in sight 

No one saw the baby flgoie — 

No one saw the golden hair, 
Till a voice of frightened sweetneM 

Rang out on the autumn air. 

•Twas too late— a moment only 
Stood the beauteous vision there , 

Then the little face lay lifeless. 
Covered o*er with golden hair. 

Reverently they raised my darlings 
Brushed away the curls of gold. 

Saw the stamp upon the forehead, 
Growing now so icy cold. 

Not a mark the face disfigured. 
Showing where a hoof had trod; 

But the little life was ended— 
"Papa's letter" was with God. 



Grandpather s Reverie, 



BT THEODOBB FABKSB. 



Grandfather is old. His back is bent In the street he seei 
cax>wds of men looking dreadftdly young, and walking fearftilly 
swift He wonders where the old folks are. Once, when a boy, 
he could not find people young enough for him, and sidled up to 
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any young stranger, he met on Sundays, wondering why God 
made the world so old. Now, he goes to Commencement to see 
his grand-son take his degree, and is astonished at the youth of 
the audience. "This is new," he says ; " it did not use to be so 
fifty years ago." At meeting, the minister seems surprisingly 
young, and the audience young. He looks around, and is as- 
tonished that there are so few venerable heads. The audience 
seem not decorous. They come in late, and hurry off early, 
clapping the doors after them, with irreverent bang. But grand- 
father is decorous, well-mannered, early in his seat; if jostled, he 
Jostles not again ; elbowed, he returns it not ; crowded, he thinks 
no evil. He is gentlemanly to the rude ; obliging to the inso- 
lent and vulgar; for, grandfather is a gentleman; not puffed up 
with mere money, but edified with well-grown manliness. Time 
has dignified his good manners. It is night. The family are 
all abed. Grandfather sits l^ his old-fashioned fire. He draws 
his old-fashioned chair nearer to the hearth. On the stand 
which his mother gave him, are the candle-sticks, also of old 
time. The candles are three-quarters burned down; the fire on 
the hearth also is low. He has been thoughtful all day, talking 
half to himself, chanting a bit of verse, humming a snatch of an 
old tune. He kissed his pet grand-daughter more tenderly than 
common, before she went to bed. He takes out of his bosom a 
little locket; nobody ever sees it Therein are two little twists 
of hair. As grandfather looks at them, the outer twist becomes 
a whole head of ambrosial curls. He remembers [stolen inter- 
views, meetings by moonlight. He remembers how sweet the 
evening star looked, and how he laid his hand on another's 
shoulder, and said: ^^T<m are my evening star." The church- 
clock strikes the midnight hour. He looks in his locket again. 
The other twist is the hair of his first-born son. At this same 
hour of midnight, once, many years ago, he knelt and prayed, 
whoi the long agony was over, — "My (Jod, I thank thee that 
though I am a father, I am still a husband, too I What am I that 
onto me, a life should be given and another spared !" Now, he 
has children, and children's children, the joy of his old age. 
But for many a year, his wife has looked to him from beyond 
the evening star. She is still the evening star herself, yet mor^ 
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beautiful; a star that never sets: not mortal wife now, bol angd. 
The last stick on his andirons snaps asonder, and falls out 
ward. Two faintly smoking brands stand there. Grandfather 
lays them together, and they flame up; the two ipiokes are 
united in one flame. ''Eyen so let it be in Heaye&*'-HMyg Grand, 
father. 



The Old Village Choir. 

BT BENJ. F. TATLOB. 

I have fancied sometimes the Bethel-bent beam 

That trembled to earth in the Patriarch's dream. 

Was a ladder of song in that wilderness rest 

Prom the pillow of stone to the blue of the Blest, 

And the angels descending to dwell with us here, 

"Old Hundred" and "Corinth," and "China" and "Mear." 

All the hearts are not dead nor under the sod 

That those breaths can blow open to Heaven and God. 

Ah, "Silver Street" flows by a bright shining road— 

Oh, not to the hymns that in harmony flowed. 

But the sweet human psalms of the old-fashioned chMr, 

To the girl that sang alto, the girl that sang air. 

"Let us sing to God's praise!" the minister said: 

All the psalm-books at once fluttered open at "York.** 

Sunned their long dotted wings in the words that he read. 

While the leader leaped into the tune just ahead, 

And politely picked up the keynote with a fork, 

And the vicious old viol went growling along 

At the heels of the girls in the rear of the song. 

Oh, I need not a wing;— bid no genii come 

With a wonderM web from Arabian loom. 

To bear me again up the river of Time, 

When the world was in rhythm and life was its rhyme, 

And the stream of the years flowed so noiseless and narrow 
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That acro^s it there floated the song of a sparrow; 

For a sprig of green caraway carries me there, 

To the old village church and the old village choir, 

Whei^ clear of the floor my feet gently swimg 

And timed the sweet pulse of the praise that they sung, 

Till the glory aslant from the afternoon sun 

Seemed the rafters of gold in God's temple begun I 

You may smile at the nasals of old Deacon Brown, 
Who followed by scent till he ran the tune down, 
And dear sister Green, with more goodness and grace. 
Rose and fell on the tunes as she stood in her place, 
And where "Coronation" exultantly flows. 
Tried to reach the high notes on the tips of her toes I 
To the land of the leal they have gone with their song, 
Where the choir and the chorus together belong. 
Oh! be lifted, ye gates! Let me hear them again. 
Blessed song! Blessed singers! forever, Amenl 



At The Party. 



BT EUZABBTH STUABT FHBLPS. 



Up spoke a little lady. 

Aged five: 
"I've tumbled up my overdrsM 

Sure as I*m alive! 
My dress came from Paris; 

We sent to Worth for it; 
Mother says she calls it 
Suchaflt!»» 

Quick there piped another 

Little voice: 
**I didn't send for dresses. 

Though I had my choice; 
I have got a doll that 

Game fh)m Paris, too, 
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It can walk and talk as 
Well as you I" 

Still, till now there sat one 

Little girl, 
Simple as a snow drop, 

Without a flounce or cuii 
Modest as a primrose, 

Soft, plsdn hair brushed back; 
But the color of her dress was 
Black— all black. 

Swift she glanced around with 

Sweet surprise; 
Bright and grave the look that 

Widened in her eyes; 
To entertain the party, 

She must do her share, 
As if Gk)d had sent her, 
Stood she there. 

Stood a minute thinking, 

With crossed hands. 
How she best might meet the 

Ck)mpany*s demands. 
Grave and sweet the purpose 

To the child's voice given: 
"I have a little brother 

Gk)ne to heaven 1" 

On the little party 

Dropped a spell ; 
AU the little flounces 

Bustled where they fell ; 
But the modest maiden, 

la her mourning gown, 
Unconscious as a flower, 
Looked down. 
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Quick my heart besought her. 

Silently: 
** Happy little maiden, 
Give, O give to me 
The highness of your courage, 

The sweetness of your graoe^ 
To speak a large word in a 
Little placet" 



Romance at Home. 



BY PAOTTT FBRN. 



Well, I think I'll finish that story for the editor of the "Dutch- 
man." Let me see; where did I leave off?— The setting sun 
was just gilding with his last ray — 

** Ma, I want some bread and molasses!" 

" Yes, dear." — ^gilding with his last ray the church spire— 

•* Where's my Sunday pants?" 

** Under the bed, dear."— the church spire of Livemess, when 

** There's nothing under the bed, dear, but your lace cap—" 

"Perhaps they are in the coal-hod in tie closet" — when a 
horseman was seen approaching — 

** Ma'am, thepertators is out; not one for dinner—" 

** Take some turnips I"— approaching, covered with dust, and— 

** Wife, the baby has swallowed a button I" 

" Beverse Mrn^ dear I Take him by the heels." — and waving in 
his hand a banner, on which was written — 

" Mai I've torn my pantaloons I" 

— " Liberty or death I" The inhabitants rush en moMd— 

" Wife I w%a you leave off scribbling ?" 

" Don't be disagreeable^ Smith ; I'm just getting inspired." — 
to the public square, where De Begnis, who had been secretly— 

" Butcher wants to see you, ma'am." 

— secretly informed of the traitors' — 

"Forget which you said, ma'am, sausages or mutton chop." 

— movements, gave orders to fire I Not less than twenty— 
"My gracious! Smith, you haven't been reoemng that child all 
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22 THE LEGEND OF THE ORGAN-BUILDER 

this time! He's as black as your coatl And that boy ot y<mr$ 
has torn up the first sheet of my manuscript, There 1 It's no 
use for a married woman to cultivate her intellect Smith, hand 
me those twins." 



The Legend op the Organ-Builder. 



FBOM HABPSB'B ICAGAZINB. 



Day by day the Organ-builder in his lonely chamber wrought; 
Day by day the soft air trembled to the music of his thought; 

Till at last the work was ended, and no organ voice so grand 
Ever yet had soared responsive to the master's magic hand. 

Ay, so rarely was it builded that whenever groom and bride 
Who in Qod^a sight were well-pleasing in the church stood side 
by side, 

Without touch or breath the organ of itself began to play, 
And the very airs of heaven through the soft gloom seemed to 
stray. 

He was young, the Organ-Builder, and o*er all the land his fame 
Ran with fleet and eager footsteps, like a swiftly rushing flame. 

AH the maidens heard the story; all the maidens blushed and 

smiled. 
By his youth and wondrous beauty and his great renown beguiled. 

So he sought and won the fairest, and the wedding day was set: 
Happy day— the brightest jewel in the glad year's coronet I 

But when they the portal entered, he forgot his lovely bride- 
Forgot his love, forgot his God, and his heart swelled high with 
pride. 

** Ah I " thought he, *' how great a master am 1 1 When the organ 
plays, 
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- How the vast cathedral arches will re-echo with my praise I " 

Up the aisle the gay procession moved. The altar shone afar, 
With its every candle gleaming through soft shadows like a star. 

But he listened, listened, listened, with no thought of love or 

prayer, 
Fctr the swelling notes of triumph from his organ standing there. 

All was silent Nothing heard he save the priest's low mono- 
tone, 
And the bride's robe trailing softly o'er the floor of fretted stone. 

Then his lips grew white with anger. Surely Qod was pleased 

with him 
Who had built the wondrous organ for His temple vast and dim ? 

Whose the fault, then? Hers — the maiden standing meekly at 

his side I 
Flamed his jealous rage, maintaining she was false to him— his 

bride. 

Vain were all her protestations, vain her innocence and truth ; 
On that very night he left her to her anguish and her ruth. 
******* 

Far he wandered to a country wherein no man knew his name. 
For ten weary years he dwelt there, nursing still his wrath and 
shame. 

Then his haughty heart grew softer, and he thought by night and 

day 
Of the bride he had deserted, till he hardly dared to pray— 

Thought of her, a spotless maiden, fair and beautiful and good; 
Thought of his relentless anger that had cursed her womanhood; 

Till his yearning grief and penitence at last were all complete. 
And he longed, with bitter longing. Just to fall down at her feet 
* * * * « « * 
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All! how throbbed his hean when, after many a weary day and 

night, 
Rose his native towers before him, with the sunset glow alight! 

Through the gates into the city on he pressed with eager tread ; 
There he met a lonje^ procession — ^mourners following the dead. 

"Now why weep ye so, good people ? and whom buiy ye to-day? 
Why do yonder sorrowing maidens scatter flowers along the way ? 

"Has some saint gone up to heaven?" "Yes," they answered, 

weeping sore; 
" For the Organ-Builder*s saintly wife our eyes shall see no more ; 

"And because her days were given to the service of Qod*s poor. 
From His church we mean to bury her. See! yonder is the 
door." 

No one knew him; no one wondered when he cried out, white 

with pain ; 
No one questioned when, with pallid lips, he poured his tears 

like rain. 

"'TIS some one whom she has comforted who mourns with us," 

they said. 
As he made his way unchallenged, and bore the coffin's head. 

Bore it through the open portal, bore it up the echoing aisle. 
Let it down before the altar, where the lights burned clear the 
while: 

When, oh, hark ! the wondrous organ of itself began to play 
Strains of rare, unearthly sweetness, never heard until that day! 

All the vaulted arches rang with music, sweet and clear; 
All the air was filled with glory, as of angels hovering near; 

And ere yet the strain was ended, he who bore the coffin's head, 
With the smile of one forgiven, gently sank beside it — dead. 
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They who raised the body knew him, and they laid him hy hia 

bride; 
Down the aisle and o*er the threshold they were carried, side hy 

side; 

While the organ played a dirge that no man erer heard beforSi 
And then sofUy sank to silence — silence kept for eyermore. 



I Vash So Glad I Vash Here. 



A HUICOBOUS BECTTATIOir. 



One who does not believe in immersion for baptism was hold- 
ing a protracted meeting, and one night preached on the subject 
of baptism. In the course of his remarks he said that some be- 
lieve it necessary to go down into the water, and come up out of it, to 
be baptized. But this he claimed to be fallacy, for the preposi- 
tion *'into" of the Scriptures should be rendered differently, as it 
does not mean into at all times. **Moses," he said, ^"we are told, 
went up into the mountain; and the Saviour was taken up into a 
high mountain, etc. Now we do not suppose either went into a 
mountain, but went unto it So with going down into the water; 
it means simply going down close by or near to the water, and 
being baptized in the ordinary way, by sprinkling or pouring." 
He earned this idea out ftilly, and in due season closed his dis- 
course, when an invitation was given for any one so disposed to 
rise and express his thoughts. Quite a number of his brethren 
arose and said they were glad they had been present on this oc- 
casion, that they were well pleased with the sound sermon they 
had just heard, and felt their souls greatly blessed. Finally, a 
corpulent gentlemen of Teutonic extraction, a stranger to all, 
arose and broke the silence that was almost painful, as follows: 

" Mister Breacher, I is so glad I vash here to-night for I has 
had explained to my mint some dings dat I neffer could pelief 
before. Oh, I is so glad dat into does not mean into at all, but 
shust close by or near to, for now I can pelief many dings vot I 
could not pelief pefore. We reat, Mr. Breacher, dat Taniel vosh 
ca^ into de ten of lions, and came oct alife. Now I neffer could 
pelief dat, for wilet peasts would shust eat him right off; but now 
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it is fery clear to my mint He vash ahust close py or near to, 
and tid not get into de ten at all. Oh, I ish so glad I vash here 
to-night Again we reat dat de Heprew children vash cast into 
de firish furnace, and dat always look like a peeg story too, for 
they would have been pumt up ; but it ish all blain to my mint 
now, for dey was shust cast py or close to de flrish flunace. Oh, 
I vash so glad I yash here to-night And den, Mr. Breacher, it 
ish said dat Jonah yash cast into de sea, and taken into de 
whale's pelly. Now I neffer could pelief dat It alwish seemed 
to me to be a. peeg fish story, but it ish all blain to my mint now. 
He vash not into de whale's pelly at all, but shump onto his 
pack and rode ashore. Oh, I yash so glad I vash here to-night 
"And now. Mister Breacher, if you will shust exblain two 
more bassages of Scriptures, I shall be oh, so happy dot I vas 
here to-night I One of dem ish vere it saish de vicked shall be 
cast into a lake dat bums mit fire and primstone alwish. Oh, 
Mister Breacher, shall I be cast into dat lake if I am vicked, or 
shust close py or near to— shust near enough to be comfortable? 
Oh 1 1 hope you tell me I shall be cast only shust py a good 
veys off, and I will pe so glad I vash here to-night De oder 
bassage is dat vich saish blessed are they who do these com- 
mandments, dat dey may have right to de dree of life, and enter 
in droo de gates of de city, and not shust close py or near to — 
shust near enough to see yat I have lost — and I shall pe so glad 
I yash here to-night** 



" Deh Dog und Der Lobster." 

IBOM THB NEW YOBK CLIPPBB — ^BT SAUL BEBTRBW. 



Dot dog he vas dot kind of dog 

Vot ketch dot ret so sly, 
Und squeeze him mit his little teeth, 

Und den dot ret vas die. 

Dot dog he vas conquisitive 

Vereffer he vos go, 
Und, like dot vooman, all der time 

Someding he vants to know. 
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Vone day, all by dot market-stand 
Vare fieh und clams dey sell, 

Dot dog vas poke his nose aboud 
Und find out vat he smell. 

Dot lobster he vas took dot snoozo 

Mit one eye open vide, 
Und yen dot dog vas come along 

Dot lobster he vas spied. 

Dot dog he smell him mit his nose, 
Und scratch him mit his paws, 

Und pushed dot lobster all aboud» 
Und vonder vat he vas. 

Und den dot lobster he voke up, 
Und crawl yoost like dot snail, 

Und make vide open ov his claws 
Und grab dot doggie's tail. 

Und den so quick as never vas ' 

Dot cry vent to der sky, 
Und, like dem swallows vot dey sing. 

Dot dog was homeward fly. 

Yoost like dot dunderbolt he vent— 
Der sight was awful grand, 

Und every street dot dog vos turn 
Down vent dot apple^tand. 

Der shildren cry, der vimmin scream, 
Der mens fall on der ground, 

Und dot boliceman mit his club 
Vas novare to pe found. 

I make dot run und call dot dog, 

Und vistle awftd kind; 
Dot makes no difference vot I say, 

Dot dog don't look pehind. 
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Und pooty soon dot race vas end, 
Dot dog vash lost his tail — 

Dot lobster I vas took him home, 
Und cook him in dot paiL 

Dot moral vas, I tole you 'bond, 
Peffore vas neffer known — 

Don't vant to find out too much dings 
Dot vasn*t of your own I 



What Was His Creed? 



He left a load of anthracite 

In front of a poor widow's door, 
When the deep snow, frozen and white. 
Wrapped street and square, mountain and moor. 
That was his deed; 

He did it well; 
•* What was his creed !»» 
I cannot tell. 

Blessed "in his basket and his store," 

In sitting down and rising up ; ^ 

When more he got he gave the more, 
Withholding not the crust and cup; 
He took the lead 

In each good task; 
•• What was his creed ? »* 
I did not ask. 

His charity was like the snow. 

Soft, white, and silken in its fall; 
Not like the noisy winds that blow ' 
Prom shivering trees the leaves; a pall 
For flower and weed, 

Dropping below; 
**What was his creed." 
The poor may know. 
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He had great faith in loaves of bread 
For hungry people, young and old ; 
And hope inspired, kind words he said, 
To those he sheltered from the cold, 
For he must feed 

As well as pray; 
** What was his creed ? '• 
I cannot say. 

In words he did not put his trust. 

In faith his words he never writ; 
He loved to share his cup and crust 
With all mankind who needed it; 
In time of need 

A Mend was he; 
•*What was his creed?" 
He told not me. 

He put his trust in Heaven, and 

Worked right well with hand and head; 
And what he gave in charity 
Sweetened his sleep and daily bread. 
Let us take heed. 

For life is brief; 
•*What was his creed?" 
"What his beUef?" 



Dedication of Gettysburg Cemetery. 



BT ABRAHAM LINOOLN. 



Fourscore and seven years ago, our fathers brought forth upon 
this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are created equal. Now we arc 
engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that nation— oi 
any nation so conceived and so dedicated — can long endure. 

We are met on a great battle-field of that war. We are met 
to dedicate a portion of it as the final resting-place of those who 
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have giyen their lives that that nation might live. It is alto- 
gether fitting and proper that we should do this. 

But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate, we cannot conse- 
crate, we cannot hallow, this ground. The bray^ men, liying 
and dead, who struggled here, have consecrated it, far above oar 
power to add or to detract. The world will very little note nor 
long remember what we say here; but it can never forget what 
th<y did here. 

It is for us, the living, rather, to be dedicated^ here, to the 
unfinished worK that they have thus far so nobly carried on. It 
is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task remaining 
before us; that from these honored dead we take increased de 
votion to that cause for which they here gave the last full 
measure of devotion ; that we here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain; that the nation shall, under Qod, 
have a new birth of freedom, and that government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, shall not perish from the earth. 



Time Turns the Tables. 



Ten years ago, when she was ten, 

I used to tease and scold her; 
I liked her and she loved me then, 

A boy, some five year's older. 

I liked her; she would fetch my book, 

Bring lunch to stream or thicket; 
Would oil my gun and bait my hook 

And field for hours at cricket. 

She'd mend my cap or find my whip 

Ah! *but boys' hearts are stony; 
I liked her rather less than "Gyp" 

And far less than my pony. 

She loved me then, though Heaven knows why, 

Small wonder she had hated ; 
For scores of dolls she had to cry, 

Whom I decapitated. 
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I tore her frocks, I mussed her hair, 

Called "red" the sheen upon it; 
Out fishing I would even dare 

Catch tad-poles in her bonnet 

Well, now I expiate my crime — 

The Nemesis of fables 
Comes after years— to-day old Time 

On me has turned the tables. 

I'm twenty-five, she*s twenty now, 
Dark-eyed, fair-cheeked and bonny; 

The curls are golden round her brow- 
She smiles and calls me "Johnny.** 

Of yore, I used her Christian name, 
But now, through fate or malice, 

When she is by, my lips can't fhuna 
The letters that spell "Alice." 

I who could laugh at her and tease, 

Stand silent now before her; 
Dumb through the very wish to please, 

A speechless, shy adorer. 

Or, if she turns to me to speak, 

I'm dazzled by her graces; 
The hot blood rushes to my cheek, 

I babble commonplaces. 

She's kind and cool ; ah ! Heaven knows how 
I wish she blushed and faltered 1 

She likes me and I love her now; 
Ah me! how things have altered! 
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The Man Who Hadn't Any Objection. 



The editor of 8t TwePmo, noted for his love of a practical 
Joke and a slight impediment in his speech, was "on duty" at 
the fair of the American Institute, and, finding a convenient 
point of rest behind a pyramid of paste and blacking, went quiet- 
ly to work to write up his notes. He had Just completed a 
glowing eulogium on the merits of a patent bean-sifter, when he 
was interrupted by a tall countryman, who asked: 

**Haow do yer sell blackin*, mister f 

** I d^^on't sell it," said the absorbed writer. 

" Don't gin it away, due ye f " said the querist, handling a box 
covetously. 

**I ha-ha-haven*t g-g-given away any yet," replied the still 
busy knight of the pencil. 

** Hain't got any objections to my takin* a box, have ye f* per- 
sisted the torment 

** N-n-n-not the U-least in the world," said the now thoroughly 
aroused Joker, calmly closing his book, and beaming blandly up- 
on the interrogator. 

The countiyman immediately seized upon a box of the polish ; 
a sharp boy standing near followed his example; the news ot 
free blacking spread among other sharp boys, and the pyramid 
of blacking was soon reduced to a plain, when the newspaper 
man was overtaken a little distance further in the hall by the 
blacking dealer, irate and red-faced, with two policemen, who 
had the original offender and a half dozen boys in custody. 

** What the blazes do you mean," said the man of polish, in 
anything bat pointed language, **by setting people to steal my 
blacking r* 

''M-m-my dear sir," said the paragrapher, urbanely, **the 
g-g.gentleman asked me if I ha-ha-had any objection to his 
t-t-taking a box of the blacking, and I hadn't any objections at 
all, and I d-d-don't know why I should have." And he walked 
quietly on in pursuit of his labors, leaving Messrs. Day & Mar- 
tin to charge a gross of paste and blacking to profit and loss. 
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THE SOLDIER'S MOTHER 
The Soldier's Mother. 



I feel that thou art near, mother, 

When death abroad is spread; 
Thy form seems with me, e*en among 

The dying and the dead t 
Thy Yoice comes to mo with each breeze, 

Thy smile Avhere sunlight gleams ; 
And through the night thy hand doth trace 

Bright visions in my dreams. 

Thou whisperest in mine ear, mother, 

When sins my path beset; 
And then I tear myself away. 

Without the least regret, 
rhy words, once spoken, ever kept, 

Are priceless gems to me ; 
Hy peace on earth, my hope in Heaven — 

I owe it all to thee. 

fhis world is not so bad, mother. 

As some pretend to say; 
'TIS good enough for him who triee 

To walk in virtue's way — 
Who in his early days was taught 

Sin's beaten track to fear — 
Who has a pious mother's words 

Still living in his ear. 

'TIS good enough for me, mother, 

Though cold and drear at times, 
For memory takes thee with me through 

All trials and all climes. 
Thy voice comes to me with each breeze, 

Thy smile where sunlight gleams ; 
And through the night thy hand doth trace 

Bright visions in my dreama. 
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" De Pervisions, Josiar." 



IDBAS ABOirr CIYIL RIGHTS. 



A sapient-looking Payetteville darkey, OBcillating between 
twenty and twenty-five summers, overtook an old negro on the 
street the other day, and wedging him in a fence-comer, pro- 
ceeded to acquaint him with all the gorgious provisions of the 
civil rights bill. Young Africa imparted to old Africa a fund ol 
valuable information, thusly: 

"Well, Uncle Billy, Summer's swivelrights bill has passed do 
Senate ob de United States widout a murmur." 

"Isdatso, Josiar?" 

** Jes so. Uncle Billy. And say, Uncle Billy, we colored pussons ia 
gwine to see whose pervisions is in the pot. We are gwine to be 
allowed to ride f^ee on de railroads, smoke in de ladies' car, and 
put our feet on de percussions ob de seats wheneber we please.'* 

**Isdatso, Josiar?" 

"Jess so. Uncle Billy. And say, Uncle Billy, we's gwine to be 
allowed to stop at de hotels, and eat at de head ob de table, and 
hab de biggest slices ob de chickens, and lay around in de par- 
lor, and spit on de carpets, and make de white trash hustle them- 
selves and wait on us widout grumblin, and wheneber de boss ok 
de concern shoves a bill at us we'll hab him sent to Washington 
and obscured in de plenipotentiary." 

"Is dat so, Josiar?" 

"Jess so. Uncle Billy. And say. Uncle Billy, we's gwine to be 
allowed to go to de white schools and set up on the flatform wia 
de teacher, and learn herhography, triggermanometry, gehominy, 
Latin, Dutch, French, Choctaw, algebray, rheumatics, de rule ob 
thrice, and upsetterah." 

"Golly I is dat so, Josiar t" 

"Jess so. Uncle Billy. And say. Uncle Billy, we's gwine 
to be allowed to be hurried in italic coffins, wid looking- 
glasses on top ob dem, and dey will hab to carry us on a hearse to 
de grabe-yard, bury us on top ob de white folks, so when de day 
ob resurrection am arrived, and de angel Gabriel comes tootin, 
along, he'll sing out troo his trumpet, * All you colored gemmen 
rise fust I " And say, Uncle Bill, de pervisions ob dat bill—" 
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** What's dat you say *bout pervisions, Josiar t " 

"Well, Uncle Billy, as I was gwine onjto state, de pervisions bb 

dat bill—" 
"Stop right dare, Josiar. You say dare's pervisions in dat 

bill?»» 
"Jess so, Uncle Billy. De pervisions ob de bill — " 
"Stop right dare, Josiar. Ef dere's pervisions in dat bill I 

want a sack ob flour dis berry minnit. Hang de smoking in de 

ladies' car, and de gehography, and Latin, and de italic coffins ! 

I want de pervisions, Josiar. Dey's all dere's in de bill wuff a 

cent I" 



A Response to Beautiful Snow. 

BT SALLIE J. HANCOCK. 



Cast by the bright wings of a seraph — the snow, 
From the uppermost heights to the earth below; 
Gently enwrapping a star-begemmed spread 
O'er homes of the living, and graves of the dead. 
Radiantly white as the Genii of story ! 
Pure as the saints, in their robings of glory 
Whose soft teai-s of sympathy froze in their fall 
For the sin and the curse that are over us all. 
Fleecy and light, from the olive-hued skies, 
As the trailing insignia of Paradise, 
the one fair, perishing thing that is given 
Prom worlds aglow with the splendors of Heaven I 

Proud spirit! who told of the height whence you fell 
Adown, like the snow flakes, from Heaven to Hell, 
God made you as fair as the beautiful snow, 
He loves you, poor sinner, though you may not know 
How deep in that Infinite Heart sank your cry 
For "shelter and rest" of the saint passing by 
Who spumed you and left you to die in the street, 
With a bed and a shroud of the snow and the sleet 
The world has cursed you, but Ood has not said 
A soul shall be bartered for gold or for bread. 
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He knows all your erring and horrible woe, 
The want and the crime that have maddened you e 
All the dearer to Him for the strife and the stain, 
And purer to-day, for repentance and pain I 
Made white by His blood, as the beautiful snow 
That falls on a sinner with nowhere to go; 
And sweeter the pardon, hard won, by the cries, 
That from Magdalen lips, went up to the skies. 

O I beautiful snow from the filth of the earth 
Swift rises again in its cherubic mirth 
In crystalline dew-drops — all glistening bright 
As clear shining stars in the heaven of night. 
If contrite to the throne of Qod's mercy you go 
He will make you as pure as the '^beautiful snow.*' 



The Defence of Lucknow. 



I. 

Banner of England, not for a season, O banner of Britian, hast 

thou 
Floated in conquering battle or flapt to the battle-cry I 
Neyer with mightier glory than when we had reared thee on 

high, 
Flying at top of the roofs in the ghastly siege at Lucknow^ 
Shot through the staff or the halyard, but ever we raised thee 

anew, 
And ever upon the topmost roof our banner of England blew. 

n. 
Frail were the works that defended the hold that we held with 

our lives — 
Women and children among us, Gkxi help them, our children and 

wives I 
Hold it we might — and for fifteen' days or for twenty at most. 
"Never surrender, I charge you, but every man die at his post! " 
\roice of the dead whom we loved, our Lawrence, the best of the 

bfttves 
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Ck>ld were his brows when we kissed him~we laid him that 

night in his grave. 
''Erery man die at his pq^tl ** and there Iiailed on oar houses and 

halls 
Death fh>m their rifle-bullets, and death from their cannon-balls, 
Death in our innermost chamber, and death at our slight barri- 
cade, 
Death while we stood with the musket, and death while we 

stoopt to the spade. 
Death to the dying, and wounds to the wounded, for often there 

fell. 
Striking the hospital wall, crashing through it, their shot and their 

sheU. 
Death— for their spies were among as, their marksmen were told 

of our best. 
So that the brute bullet broke through the brain that could think 

for the rest; 
Bullets would sing by our foreheads, and bullets would rain at 

our feet- 
Fire from ten thousand at once of the rebels that girdled as 

round; 
Death at the glimpse of a finger from oyer the breadth of a street, 
Death from the heights of the mosque and the palace, and death 

in the ground! 
Mine? yes, a mine! Ck)untermine ! down, downl and creep 

through the the hole I 
Keep the revolver in hand I You can hear him — ^the murderous 

mole. 
Quiet, ah I quiet— wait till the point of the pickaxe be through! 
Click with tha pick, coming nearer and nearer again than be- 
fore— 
Now let it speak, and you fire, and the dark pioneer is no more; 
And ever upon the topmost roof our banner of England blew. 

in. 
Ay, but the foe sprung his mine many times, and it chanced on 

a day, 
Boon as the blast of that underground thunder-clap echoed away. 
Dark tlirough the smoke and the sulphur like so many fiends in 

theirheU— 
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Cannoii-shot, musket^ot, volley on ToUey, and yell upon yell— 

Fieroely on all the defences our myriad enemies felL 

What have they done! where is it? Out yonder. Guard the 

Redan! 
Storm at the Water-gate! storm at the Bailey-gatel storm, and it 

ran 
Surging and swaying all round us, as ocean on every side 
Plunges aud heaves at a bank that is daily drowned by the 

tide- 
So many thousands that if they be bold enough, who shall es- 
cape! 
Ei]l or be killed, live or die, they shall know we are soldiers 

and men ! 
Ready! take aim at their leaders— their masses are gapped with 

our grape — 
Backward they reel like the wave, like the wave flinging for- 
ward again. 
Flying and foiled at the last by the handf\il they could not 

subdue; 
And ever upon the topmost roof our banner of England blew. 

IV. 

Handful of men as we were, we were English in heart and in 

limb, 
Strong with the strength of the race to command, to obey, to 

endure. 
Each of us fought as if hope for the garrison hung but on him; 
Still — could we watch at all points ? we were every day fewer 

and fewer. 
There was a whisper among us, but only a whisper that passed : 
" Children and wives — if the tigers leap into the fold unawares— 
Eveiy man die at his post — and the foe may outlive us at last- 
Better to fall by the hands that they love, than to fall into theirs !** 
Roar upon roar in a moment two mines by the enemy sprung 
Clove into perilous chasms our walls and our poor palisades. 
Riflemen, true is your heart, but be sure that your hand be as 

true! 
Sharp is the fire of assault, better aimed are your flank fusil- 
lades— 
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TNvice do we hurl them to earth from the ladders to which they 

had clmig, 
T'^ce from the ditch where they shelter, we drire them with 

hand-greDades; 
Ajid ever upon the topmost roof our banner of England blew. 

▼. 
Then on another wild morning another wild earthqoake out-tore 
Clean from our lines of defence ten or twelve good paces or 

more. 
Riflemen, high on the roof, hidden there from the light of the 



One has leapt up on the breach, crying out, **Follow me, follow 

mel"— 
Mark him— he falls I then another, and him too, and down goes 

he. 
Had they been bold enough then, who can tell but the traitors 

had wont 
Boardings and raftings and door»— an embrasure! make way for 

theguni 
I?ow double-charge it with grape t It is charged and we fire, 

and they run. 
Praise to our Indian brothers and let the dark face have his duel 
Thanks to the kindly dark faces who fought with us, faithflil 

and few, 
Fought with the bravest among us, and drove them, and smote 

- them, and slew — 
rhal ever upon the topmost roof our banner in India blew. 

VL 

fiien will forget what we suffer and not what we do. We can 

figbt; 
But to be soldier all day and be sentinel all through the night — 
Ever the mine and assault, our sallies, their lying alarms ; 
Bugles and drums in the darkness, and shoutings and soundings 

to arms, 
Ever the labor of fifty that had to be done by five, 
Ever the marvel among us that one should be left alive. 
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Ever the day with its traitorous death fh>m the loopholes around, 
Ever the night with its cofflnless corpse to be laid in the ground, 
Heat like the mouth of a hell, or a deluge of cataract skies, 
Stench of old offal decaying, and infinite torment of flies, 
Thoughts of the breezes of May blowing oyer an English field, 
Cholera, scurvy, and fever, the wound that vxndd not be healed, 
Lopping away of the limb by the pitiM-pitiless knife, — 
Torture and trouble in vain,^for it never could save us a life. 
Valor of delicate women who tended the hospital bed. 
Horror of women in travail among the dying and dead, 
Grief for our perishing children, and never a moment for grief, 
Toil and ineffable weariness, faltering hopes ot reliet, 
Hav^lock baffled or beaten, or butchered, for all that we knew— 
Then day and night, day and night, coming down on the still- 
shattered walls 
Millions of musket-bullets, and thousands of cannon-balls — 
But ever upon the topmost roof our banner of England blew. 

vn. 
Hark ! cannonade, ftisillade t is it true what was told by the scout t 
Outram and Havelock breaking their way through the fell mu 

tineersi 
Surely the pibroch of Europe is ringing again in our ears I 
All on a sudden the garrison utter a jubilant «hout, 
Havelock's glorious Highlanders answer with conquering cheers, 
Forth ft-om their holes and their hidings our women and chil- 
dren come out, 
Blessing the wholesome white faces of Havelock»s good fusiliers. 
Kissing the war-hardened hand of the Highlander wet with their 

tears! 
Dance to the pibroch I — saved! we are saved! is it you! is it 

you? 
Saved by the valor of Havelock, saved by the blessing of Heaven ! 
•* Hold it for fifteen days !" we have held it for eighty-seven ! 
And ever aloft on the palace roof the old banner of England 
blew. ' 
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A Model Discourse. 



" Brethren, the words of my text are: 

***01d Mother Hubbard, she went to the cupboard, 
To get her poor dog a bone ; 
But when she got there, the cupboard was bare, 
And so the poor dog had none.' 

" These beautiful words, dear friends, carry with them a solemn 
lesson. I propose this evening to analyze their meaning, and to 
attempt to apply it, lofty as it may be, to our every-day life. 

" Mother Hubbard, you see, was 'old ; there being no mention 
of others, we may presume that she was alone — ^a widow, a 
friendless, solitary old widow. Yet, did she despair! Did she 
sit down and weep, or read a novel, or wring her hands? Nol 
she went to the cupboard. And here observe she went to the 
cupboard. She went to the cupboard. She did not hop, or skip, 
or run, or jump, or use any other peripatetic artifice; she solely 
and merely went to the cupboard. We have seen that she was 
old and lonely, and we now further see she was poor. For, mark 
che words are, HTie cupboard,' not one of the cupboards,* or *the 
right-hand cupboard,* or *the left-hand cupboard,* or *the one 
above,* or *the one below,* or *the one under the floor,* but just 
^ihe cupboard,*— the one humble little cupboard the widow pos- 
sessed. And why did she go to the cupboard ? Was it to bring 
forth golden goblets, or glittering precious stones, or costly ap- 
parel, or feasts, or any other attributes to wealth t It was *to 
get her poor dog a bone.* Kot only was the widow poor, 'but 
her dog, the sole prop of her age, was poor also. We can imagine 
the scene. The i)oor dog crouching in the comer, looking wist- 
ftilly at the solitary cupboard, and the widow going to that cup- 
board in hope, in expectation, may-be, to open it, although we 
are not distinctly told that it was not half-open or ajar—to open 
it for that poor dog. 

•* *But when she got there, the cupboard was bare. 
And so the poor dog had none.' 

**When she got there I You see, dear brethren, what persever- 
ance is. You see the beauty of peristence in doing right She 
got there. There were no turnings and twistings, no slippings 
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and sliddingB, no leaning to the right or fUtering to the left 
With glorious simplicity we are told *she got there.' And how 
was her noble effort rewarded ? *The cupboard was bare.' It 
was bare. There were to be found neither apples nor oranges, 
nor cheese-cakes, nor penny buns, nor ginger-bread, nor crackers, 
nor nuts, nor lucifer matches. The cupboard was bare I Had 
there been a leg of mutton, a loin of lamb, a fillet of veal, even 
an ice from Gunter's, the case would have been very different, 
the incident would have been otherwise. But it was bare, my 
brethren— bare as a bald head. Many of you will probably say, 
with all the pride of worldly sophistry, *The widow, no doubt, 
went out and bought a dog biscuit' Ah, no! Far removed 
ftt)m these earthly ideas, these mundane desires, poor Mother 
Hubbard, the widow, whom many thoughtless worldlings would 
despise, in that she only owned one cupboard, perceived— or 1 
might say saw— at once the relentless logic of the situation, and 
yielded to it with all the heroism of that nature which had en- 
abled her without deviation to reach the barren cupboard. She 
did not attempt, like the stiff-necked scoffers of this generation, 
to war against the inevitable; she did not try, like the so-called 
men of science, to e2q>lain what she did not understand. She 
did nothing. *The poor dog had none!' And then at this point 
our information ceases. But do we not know sufficient ? Are 
we not cognizant of enough ? Who would dare to pierce the 
veil that shrouds the ulterior fate of Old Mother Hubbard, hei 
poor dog, the cupboard, or the bone that was not there? Must 
we imagine her still standing by the open cupboard door, depict 
to ourselves the dog, still drooping his disappointed tail on the 
floor, the sought-for bone remaining somewhere else? Ah, no! 
my brethren, we are not so permitted to try and read the future. 
Suffice it for us to try and glean from this beautiful story its 
many lessons; suffice it for us to apply them, to study them, as 
far as in us lies, and bearing in mind the natural frailty of our 
nature, to avoid being widows, to shun the patronymic of Hub- 
bard, and have, if our means afford it, more than one cupboard 
in the house; and to keep stores in them all. And oh! dear 
friends, keeping in recollection what we have learned this day, 
let us avoid keeping dogs. They are fond of bones. But, breth- 
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ren, if we do ; if fate has ordained we should do anything of 
these things, let us then go, as Mother Hubbard did, straight 
without cui-veting or prancing, to our cupboard, empty, though 
it be; let us, like her, accept the inevitable, with calm steadfast- 
ness; and should we, like her, ever be left with a hungry dog 
and an empty cupboard, may future chroniclers be able to write 
also of us in the beautiful words of our text; *And so the poor 
dog had none.* " 



My Darling's Shoes. 



God bless the little feet that now can never go astray, 
For the little shoes are empty, in my closet laid away. 
I sometimes take one in my hand, forgetting, till I see 
It is a little half-worn shoe, and much too small for me ; 
And all at once I feel a sense of bitter loss and pain. 
As sharp as when two years ago it cut my heart in twain. 

Ah, little feet that weaiy not I I wait for them no more, 
For I am drifting on the tide, and they have reached the shore; 
And while the blinding tear-drops wet these little shoes so old, 
I try to think my darling*s feet are treading streets of gold; 
And then I lay them down again, but always turn and say, 
€k>d bless the little feet that now so surely cannot stray. 

Ajid while I thus am standing, I almost seem to see 

The little form beside me, just as it used to be; 

The little face uplifted, with its soft and tender eyes— 

Ah me 1 I might have known that look was born for Paradise. 

I reach my arms out fondly, but they clasp the empty air, 

For there's nothing of my darling but the shoes he used to wear. 

* Oh I the bitterness of parting cannot be done away, 
Until I meet my darling where his feet can never stray I 
When I no more am drifted upon the surging tide, 
But with him, safely landed, upon the river side. 
Be patient, heart! while waiting to see the shining way. 
For the little feet in the golden street can never go astray. 
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The Volunteer Soldiers op the Union. 



When the savagery of the lash, the barbarism of the chain, and 
the insanity of secesdion confronted the civilization of our 
century, the question " Will the great Republic defend itself?" 
trembled on the lips of every lover of mankind. 

The North, filled with intelligence and wealth — children of 
liberty— marshaled her hosts and asked only for a leader. From 
civil life a man, silent, thoughtful, poised and calm, stepped 
forth, and with the lips of victory voiced the Nation's first and 
last demand: " Unconditional aoid immediate surrender." From 
that moment the end was known. That utterance was the first 
real declaration of real war, and, in accordance with the dramatic 
unities of mighty events, the great soldier who made it received 
the final sword of the rebellion. ~ 

The soldiers of the Republic were not seekers after vulgar 
glory. They were not animated by the hope of plunder or the 
love of conquest. They fought to preserve the homestead of 
liberty and that their children might have peace. They were 
the defenders of humanity, the destroyers of prejudice, the break- 
ers of chains, and in the name of the ftiture they slew the mon- 
ster of their time. They finished what the soldiers of the Revolu- 
tion commenced. They re-lighted the torch that fell from their 
august hands, and filled the world again with light They 
blotted from the statute-books laws that had been passed by 
hypocrites, at the instigation of robbers, and tore with indignant 
hands frt>m the Constitution that infamous clause that made men 
the catchers of their fellow-men. They made it possible for 
judges to be just, for statesmen to be humane, and for politicians 
to be honest They broke the shackles from the limbs of slaves, 
from the souls of masters, and from the Northern brain. They 
kept our country on the map of the world, and our flag in 
heaven. Th^ rolled the stone from the sepulchre of progress, 
and found therein two angels, clad in shining garments — Nation- 
ality and Liberty. 
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The soldiers were the saviors of the Nation ; they were the 
liberators of men. In writing the Proclamation of Emancipa- 
tion, Lincoln, greatest of our mighty dead, whose memory is at 
gentle as the summer air when reapers sing amid the gathered 
sheaves, copied with the pen what Qrant and his brave comrades 
wrote with swords. 

Grander than the Greek, nobler than the Roman, the soldiers 
of the Republic, with patriotism as shoreless as the air, battled 
for the rights oY others, for the nobility of labor; fought that 
mothers might own their babes ; that arrogant idleness should 
not scar the back of patient toil, and that our country should 
not be a many-headed monster made of warring states, but a 
Nation, sovereign, great, and free. 

Blood was water, money was leaves, and life was only common 
air, until one flag floated over a Republic without a master and 
without a slave. 

And then was asked the question : ** Will a free people tax 
themselves to pay a nation's debt ? " 

The soldiers went home to their waiting wives, to \heir glad 
children, and to the girls they loved— they went back to the 
fields, the shops, the mines. They had not been demoralized. 
They had been ennobled. They were as honest in peace as they 
had been brave in war. Mocking at poverty, laughing at re- 
verses, they made a friend of toil. They said: "We saved the 
Nation's life, and what is life without honor?" They worked 
and wrought with all of labor's royal sons, that every pledge the 
Nation gave might be redeemed. And their great leader, hav- 
ing put a shining band of friendship— a girdle of clasped and 
happy hands — around the globe, comes home and finds that 
every promise made in war has now the ring and gleam of gold. 

There i© another question still: — "Will all the wounds of war 
be healed?" I answer, Yes. The Southern people must submit, 
not to the dictation of the North, but to the Nation's will and to 
the verdict of mankind. They were wrong, and the time will 
come when they will say that they are victors who have been 
vanquished by the right Freedom conquered them, and free- 
dom will cultivate their fields, educate their children, weave for 
them the robes of wealth, execute their laws, and fill their land 
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with happy homes. The soldiers of the Unicm saved the South 
as well as North. They made us a Nation. Their victory made 
OS tree and rendered tyranny in every other land as insecure as 
snow upon volcanoes* lips. 

And now all honor to the volunteers — to those who sleep in 
unknown, sunken graves, whose names are only in the hearts at 
those they loved and left— of those who only hear in happy 
dreams the footsteps of return. Let us honor those who died 
where lipless famine mocked at want — all the maimed whose 
scars give modesty a tongue— all who dared, and gave to 
chance the care and keeping of their lives — all the living and all 
the dead — all honor to Sherman, to Sheridan, and to Grant, the 
laureled soldier of the world ; and last, to Lincoln, whose loving 
life, like a bow of peace, spans and arches all the clouds of war. 



Life. 

[The following remarkable compilation is a contribution to the 
San Francisco Times^ from the pen of Mrs. H. A. Deming. Tlie 
reader will notice that each line is a quotation from some of the 
standard authors of England and America. This is the result of 
a year's laborious search among the leading poets of the past and 
present time :] 
Why all this toil for triumphs of an hoxu l-^Taung. 
Life's a short summer, man a flower. — Dr, Johruon, 
By turns we catch the vital breath and die^Pope, 
The cradle and the tomb, alas, so nigh.-— Prk?r. 
To be is better far than not to hey^SeioeU. 
Though all man's life may seem a tx&gedj'y—Spme&r, 
But light cares speak when mighty griefs are dumb. — IkuMi 
The bottom is but shallow whence they come. — RalcigK 
Your fate is but the common fate of all ; — Longfellow. 
Unmingled joys here to no man befall. — SauihwdL 
Nature to each allots his proper sphere ; — Oongreoe 
Fortune makes folly her peculiar care;— C7AMrcWZl 
Custom does often reason over-rule, — Rochester. 
And throws a cruel sunshine on a fooX.—Anmtrong. 
Live well; how long or short, permit to Heaven,— ififtofi. 
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They who forgive most shall be most forgiven. — BaUey. 
Sin may be clasped so close, we cannot see its face,— IVtfjMA. 
Vile intercourse where virtue has no place.— 5(wwrw»«. 
Then keep each passion down, however dear;— rA^wwwi. 
Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear. — Byron. • 

Her sensual snares let faithless Pleasures lB,j,—8moUeU. 
With craft and skill to ruin and betray. — Orabbe. 
Soar not too high to fall, but stoop to rise ; — Messmg&r* 
We masters grow of all that we despise. — Oowley, 
Then I renounce that impious self-esteem ;—5aitt^. 
Riches have wings, and grandeur is a dream. — Oowper. 
Think not ambition wise, because *ti8 brave \—DavenanL 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. — Gray, 
Whiit is ambition? 'tis a glorious cheat I — WiUi$. 
Only destructive to the brave and great. — Addison* 
What's all the gaudy glitter of a crown^—Dryden, 
The way to bliss lies not on beds of down. — Quarlea. 
How long we live, not years but actions tell ; — Watkins. 
That man lives twice who lives the first life well. — Horriek. 
Make tjien, while yet ye may, your God your friend,— ifa*wk 
Whom Christians worship yet not comprehend. — HilL 
The trust that's given guard, and to yourself be just;— Dana. 
For, live we how we can, yet die we must Shakespeare. 



The Old-Fashioned Mother. 

Thank Gkxl ! some of us have an old-fashioned mother. Not a 
woman of the period, enameled and painted, with her great chig- 
non, her curls and bustle; whose white jeweled hands never have 
felt the clasp of baby fingers; but a dear, old-fashioned, sweet- 
voiced mother, with eyes in whose clear depths the love-light 
shone, and br(]fim hair, threaded with silver, lying smooth upon 
her faded cheek. Those dear hands, worn with toil, gently 
guided our tottering steps in childhood, and smoothed our pillows 
In sickness ; even reaching out to us in yearning tenderness when 
her sweet spirit was baptized in the pearly spray of the river. 
Blessed is the memory of an old-f<ishioned mother ! It floats to 
us now, like the beautiful perfume of some woodland blossoms. 
The music of other voices may be lost, but the entrancing melody 
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of Ler*8 will echo in our souls forever. Other faces will fkde away 
and be forgotten, but her's will shine on until the light from 
Heaven's portals shall glorify our own. When in the fitfhl 
paus^ of busy life our feet wander back to the old homestead, 
and, crossing Uie threshold, stand once more in the low, quaint 
room so hallowed by her presence, how the feeling of chilaish in- 
nocence and dependence comes over us, and we kneel down in 
the molten sunshine streaming through the western window — 
Just where, long years ago, we knelt by our mother's knee, lisp- 
ing "Our Father." How many times since then, when the 
tempter lured us on, has the memory of those sacred hours, that 
mother's words, her faith and prayers, saved us from plunging 
into the deep abyss of sin I Tears have filled great drifts t)etween 
her and us, but they have not hidden from our sight the giory of 
her pure, unselfish love. 



De 'Sperience OB DE Reb'rend Quacko Strong. 



Swing dat gate wide, 'Postle Peter,^ 
Ring de big bell, beat de gong, 

Saints and martyrs den will meet dar 
Brudder, Reb'rend Quacko Strong. 

Sound dat bugle. Angel Gabrell 

Tell de elders, loud an* long, 
Cl'ar out dem high seats ob heaben. 

Here comes Reb'rend Quacko Strong I 

Turn de guard out, Gin'ral Michael, 
Arms present de line along, ^ 

Let de band play "Conk'rin* Hero** 
For de Reb'rend Quacko Strong. 

Den bid Moses bring de crown, an' 
Palms, an' weddin* gown along I 

Wid processions to de landin' — 
Here's de Reb'rend Quacko Strong. 
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Joseph, march down wid your bred^ren^ 
Tribes an* banners musterin* strong; 

Speech of welcome fh>m ole Abram, 
Answer, Reb*rend Quacko Strong. 

Tone your harp-strings tight, King David 

Sing your good Ole Hundred song, 
Let de seraphs dance wid cymbals 
Bound de Reb*rend Quacko Strong. 

Angels hear me yell Hosanner, 

Hear my dulcem speritool song; 
Halleluyerl I'm a^comin*, 

I*m de Reb'rend Quacko Strong. 

Make dat white robe radder spacious, 

An' de waist-belt 'strodn'ry long, 
'Cause 'twill take some room in gloiy 

For de Beb'rend Quacko Strong. 

What I No one at de landin' I 

'Pears like sufPn' 'nudder's wrong; 
Guess I'll gib dat sleepy Peter 

Fits— from Beb'rend Quacko Strong 

What a narrer little gateway I 

My! dat gate am hard to move. 
"Who am dat?" says 'Postle Peter 

From the parapet above. 

Unde Peter, don't you know me,— 

Me, a shinin' light so long? 
Why, de berry niggers call me 

Good ole Beb'rend Quacko Strong. 

Dun'no met why, I've convarted 

Hundreds o' darkies in a song. 
Dun'no me I nor yet my massal 

I'm de Beb'rend Quacko StrongI 
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Ole Nick*8 comin\ I can feel it 

Gkttin* warmer all about 
Oh, my good, kind, Eumel Peter, 

Let me in— I'm all too stout 

T^ go *long wid Major Satan 
Into dat warm climate 'mong 

Fire and brimstone. Hear me knockin*, 
Ole church-member, Quacko Strong 1 



Dat loud noise am comin' nearer, 
Dreffle smell like powder-smoke; 

*Nuddcr screech I Good Heaben help 
Lord, forgib dis poor ole moke I 

Allers was so berry holy, 
Singin' an' prayin' extra long; 

Now de debble 's gwine to catch me. 
Poor ole nigger, Quacko Strong. 

Hi I dat gate swings back a little, 
Mighty squeezin* to get frool 

Ole Apollyon*s howlin* louder, 
Ey^^iything around am blue. 

Bang de gate goes I an' Beelzebub, 
Bunch ob wool upon his prong, 

Qoes along widout de soul ob 
Missabul sinner^ name ob Strong. 



A Heart to Let. 

To be let, at a very desirable rate, 

A snug little house, in a healthy state; 

*Tis a bachelor's heart, the agent is Chance; 

Affection, the rent—to be paid in adyance. 

The owner, as yet, has lived in it alone, 

So the fixtures are not of much value ; but bOool 

TVlll be ftimished by Cupid himself, if a wife 
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Take a lease for the tenn of her natural lifb. 
Then, ladies, dear ladies, pray do not forget 
An excellent old bachelor's heart's to let I 
The tenant will have a few taxes to pay — 
Love, honor, and — ^heaviest item— obey I 
As for the good-will, the subscriber's inclined 
To have that, if agreeable, settled in kind; 
Indeed, if he could such a matter arrange, 
He'd be highly delighted to take in exchange^ 
Provided true titles by Prudence be shown — 
Any heart unencumbered— free as his own; 
So ladies, dear ladies, pray do not forget 
An exceUerU baehelor^s hearts to let. 



Jimmy Butler and The Owl. 



ANONTKOUS. 



Twas In the summer of '46 that I landed at Hamilton, fVesh ab 
a new pratie just dug from the "ould sod," and wid a light heart 
and a heavy bundle I sot off for the township of Buford, tiding a 
taste of a song, as merry a young fellow as iver took the road. 
Well, I trudged on and on, past many a plisent place, pleasin' 
myself wid the thought that some day I might have a place of 
me own, wid a world of chickens and ducks and pigs and chil- 
der about the door; and along in the afternoon of thesicond day 
I got to Buford village. A cousin of me mother's, one Den- 
nis O'Dowd, lived about siven miles from there, and I wanted to 
make his place that night; so I inquired the way at the tavern, 
and was lucky to find a man who was goin' part of the way, and 
would show me the way to find Dennis. Sure he was very kind 
indade, and when I got out of his wagon, he pointed me through 
the wood, and tould.me to go straight south a mile and a half, 
and the first house would be Dennis's. 

**An' you've no time to lose, now," said he, "for the sun is low; 
an' mind you don't get lost in the woods." 

'*Is it lost now," said I, "that I'd be gittin', and me uncle as 
great a navagator as iver steered a ship across the thrackless say I 
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Not a bit of it, though I'm obleeged to ye for your kind adTicOi 
and thank yiz for the ride." 

And wid that he drove off and left me alone. I shouldered me 
bundle bravely, and, whistlin* a bit of tune for company like, I 
pushed into the bush. Well, I went a long way over bogs, and 
tumin' round among the bush and trees till I began to think I 
must be well nigh to Dennis's. But bad *cess to it I all of a sud- 
den I came out of the woods at the very identical spot where I 
started in, which I knew by an old crotched tree that seemod to 
be standin' on its head and kickin' up its heels to make divartion 
of me. By this time it was growin' dark, and as there was no 
time to lose, I started in a second time, determined to keep 
straight south this time, and no mistake. I got on bravely for a 
while; but och hone! it got so dark I couldn't see the trees, and 
I bumped me nose and barked me shins, while the miskaties bit 
me hands and face to a blister; and after tumblin' and stumblin' 
around till I was fairly bamfoozled, I sat down on a log, all of a 
trimble, to think that I was lost intirely, and that maybe a lion, 
or some other wild crajrther, would ievour me before momin*. 

Just then I heard somebody a long way off say, "Whip poor 
Willi" "BedadI" sez I, "I'm glad it isn't Jamie that's got to 
take it, though it seems more in sorrow than in anger they are 
doin' it, or why should they say * poor Will ' ? and sure they can't 
be Injin, haythin, or naygur, for it's plain English they're afther 
spakin'. Maybe they might help me out o' this ; " so I shouted, 
at the top of my voice, " A man lost I '* Thin I listened. Prisent- 
ly an answer came : 

"Who! whoo! whooo!" 

"Jamie Butler, the waifer ! " sez I, as loud as I could roar; and 
snatchin' up me bundle and stick, I started in the direction of 
the voice. Whin I thought I had got near the place, I stopped 
and shouted again: "A lost man!" * 

"Who! whoo! whooo!" said a voice right over my head. 

"Sure," thinks I, "it's a mighty quare place for a man to be 
at this time of night; maybe it's some settler scrapin' sugar off 
a sugar-bush, for the children's breakfast in the momin'. But 
Where's Will and the rest of them?" All this wint through me 
head like a flash; and thin I answered his inquiry: 
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Jamie Butler, the waiyer," sez I; **and if it wouldn't incon- 
vanieDce yer honor, would yez be kind enough to step down and 
show me the way to the house of Dennis 0*Dowdt" 

"Who! whool Whoool" sez he. 

** Dennis O'Dowd I " sez I, civil enough ; ** and a dacent man he 
is, and first cousin to me own mother.*' 

"Who! whool whoool" sez he again. 

**Me mother I'* sez I; **and as fine a woman as iver peeled a 
biled pratie wid her thumb-nail; and her maiden name was 
Molly McPiggin." 

"Who! whoo! whoool** 

"Paddy McFiggin! bad luck to yer deaf ould head,— Paddy 
McFiggin, I say— do ye hear that? And he was the tallest man 
in all the county Tipperaiy, excipt Jim Doyle, the blacksmith." 

"Who I whoo! whooo!" 

"Jim Doyle, the blacksmith I" sez I, "ye good-for-nothin' 
blaggard naygur, and if yez don't come down and show me the 
way this min't, I'll climb up there and break iviy bone in your 
skin, ye spalpeen, so sure as me name is Jimmy Butler?" 

"WTioI whoo! whoool" sez he as impedent as iver. 

I said niver a word, but layin' down me bundle, and takin me 
stick in me teeth, I began to climb the tree. Whin I got among 
the branches, I looked quietly around till I saw. a pair of big 
eyes just fominst me. 

" Whist," sez I, " and I'll let him have a taste of an Irish stick ;»» 
and wid that I let drive and lost me balance and came tumblin' 
to the ground, nearly breakin me neck wid the fall. Whin I 
came to me sinsis I had a very sore head, wid a lump on it like 
a goose-egg, and half of me Sunday coat-tail torn off intirely. I 
spoke to the-chap in the tree, but could git niver an answer at all, 
at all. ' 

"Sure,'* thinks I, "he must have gone home to rowl up his 
head, for, by the powers, I didn't throw me stick for nothin'." 

Well, by this time the moon was up, and I could see a little 
and I detarmined to make one more effort to reach Dennis's. 

I wint on cautiously for a while, and thin I heard a bell. 

"Sure," sez I, "I'm comin to a settlement now, for I hear the 
church-belL'* I kept on toward the sound till I came to an ould 
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cow w!d a bell on. She started to ran; but I was too quick for 
ber, and got her by the tail and hung on, thinking that maybe 
she would take me out of the woods. On we wint, like an ould- 
country steeple-chase, till, sure enough, we came out to a dearin' 
and a house in sight, wid a light in it So, leavin* the ould cow 
puffin* and blowin* in a shed, I wint to the house, and, as luck 
would have it, whose should it be but Dennis's? 

He gave me a raal Irish welcome, and introduced me to his 
two daughters— as purty a pair of girls as iver ye clapped an 
eye on. But whin I tould him me adventure in the woods, and 
about the fellow who made fun of me, they all laughed and roar- 
ed, and Dennis said it was an owl. 

"An ould what?" sez I. 

"Why, an owl, a bird," sez he. 

"Do ye tell me now?" sez I. "Sure, it's a quare country and 
a quare bird." 

And thin they all laughed again, till at last I laughed meself 
that hearty like, and dropped right into a chair between the two 
purty girls ; and the ould chap winked at me, and roared again. 

Dennis is me father-in-law now, and he often yet delights to 
tell our childer about their daddy's adventure wid the owl. 



Presentiments. 



BT T. 8. DENISON. 



The following poem was suggested by the well known ftict that 
many people have presentiments of coming evil. It is said that 
President Lincoln had such presentiments for many years. 

There's naught but ceaseless moaning 
In the beat of the restless sea, 

And only pain 

In that refrain 
Foreboding ill to me. 

The gale that troubled the ocean 
Sweeps grandly over the earth, 
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It stirs the lake, 
The forests quake, 
A spectre rides in mirth. 

That spectre haunts me ever 
In many a specious £^ise, 

He comes and goes 

With friends and foes 
And mocks with fateful eyes. 

Prophetic whisperings warn me 
Of death in manhood's prime; 

By day and night 

lliat phantom sprite 
Waits his appointed time. 

He holds the darkened comeri 
I chat by the fireside, 

I laugh in glee, 

I Jest so free, 
The phantom laughs aside. 

I think it all a fancy 

And busy myself with men; 

With many cares, 

And great affairs, 
Awhile I'm free again. 

In travel and scenes of pleasure 
Life grows each day more sweet; 

With sudden glee 

I shout I'm free; 
Lol fate is at my feet! 

There's naught but ceaseless moaning 
In the beat of the restless sea, 

And only pain 

In that refrain 
Forboding woe to me. 
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A cloud comes up finom the ocean 
And sails above my head; 

That fleecy cloud 

Becomes a shroud 
To coyer me when dead. 



Eloquence or Oratort. 

Be brief, be pointed ; let your matter stand 

Lucid) in order, solid, and at hand; 

Spend not your words in trifles, but condense; 

Strike with the mass of thoughts, not drops of sense; 

Press to the close with vigor once begun, 

And leave— how hard the task — ^leave off when done. 

Who draws a labored length of reasoning out 

Puts straws in lines for winds to whirl about; 

Who draws a tedious tale of learning o'er 

Ck)unts but the sands on ocean's boundless shore. 

Victory in law is gained as battles fought, 

Not by the numbers, but the forces brought 

What boots success in skirmishes or in fray 

If route and ruin following close the day? 

What worth a hundred posts maintained with skill, 

If these all held the foe is victor still ? 

He who would win his cause, with power must frame 

Points of support, and look with steady aim: 

Attack the weak, defend the strong with art, 

Strike but few blows, but strike them to the heart; 

All scattered fires but end in smoke and noise, 

The scorn of men, the idle play of boys. 

Keep, then, this first great precept ever near, 

Short be your speech, your matter strong and clear, 

Earnest your manner, warm and rich your style, 

Severe in taste, yet full of grace the while; 

So may yoh reach the loftiest heights of fame, 

And leave, when life is past, a deathless name. 
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Raising the Flag at Sumter. 



BY HBNBY WABD BBECHEB. 



From an addren deliyered at Fort Sumter, April 14, 1801, icon after Iti 
recapture by the United States. The fort had been taken by the reb^ at 
the very beginning of the war. Indeed, its^ capture was one of the flrat acti 
of war. 

On this solemn and J03rful day, we a^in lift to the breeze 
our fathers* flag, now again the banner of the United States^ with > • 

the fervent prayer that God will crown it with honor, protect it 
from treason, and send it down to our children with all the 
blessings of civilization, liberty and religion. Terrible in battle, 
may it be beneficent in peace. Happily no bird or beast of prey 
has been inscribed upon it The stars that redeem the night 
f^om darkness and the beams of red light that beautify the 
morning, have been united upon its folds. As long as the sun 
endures or the stars, may it wave over a nation neither enslaved 
nor enslaving! Once and but once has treason dishonored it 
In that same hour when the guiltiest and bloodiest rebellion ot 
time hurled its fires upon this fort, you,* Sir, and a small heroic 
band, stood within these now crumbled walls, and did gallant 
and just battle for the honor and defence of the nation's banner I 

In that cope of fire this glorious flag still peacefully waved 
to the breeze above your head, unconscious of harm as the stars 
and skies above it Once it was shot down. A gallant hand, in 
whose care this day it has been, plucked it from the ground and 
reared it again — "cast down, but not destroyed." After a vain 
resistance, with trembling hand and sad heart, you withdrew it 
from its height, closed its wings, and bore it far away, sternly to 
sleep amid the tumults of rebellion, the thunder of battle. The 
first act of war had begun. The long night of four years had set 
in. While the giddy traitors whirled in a maze of exhilaration, 
dim horrors were already advancing, that were ere long to fill 
the land with blood. 

To4ay you are returned again. We devoutly join with you 
in thanksgiving to Almighty €k)d, that He has spared your honor- 

•Qen. Bobert Anderson, who, being then a major, had defended the fort 
at the time of its capture by the rebels, April 14th, im. 
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ed life and ToachBafed to you the glory of this day. The bear. 
ena over you are the same; the same shores are here; moming 
comes and erening as they did. All else how changed 1 What 
grim batteries crowd the burdened shores 1 What scenes have 
filled this air and disturbed these waters 1 These shattered heaps 
of shapeless stone are all that is left of Fort Sumter. Desolation 
broods in yonder sad city* — solemn retribution hath avenged oor 
dishonored banner I Tou have come back with honor, who de- 
parted hence four years ago, leaving the air sultiy with fimati- 
cism. The surging crowds that rolled up their fimsied shouts, 
as the flag came down, are dead or scattered or silent; and their 
habitations are desolate. Ruin sits in the cradle of treason. 
Rebellion has perished. But there flies the same flag that was 
insulted. With starry eyes it looks all over this bay for that 
banner that supplanted it, and sees it not Tou that then, for 
the day, were humbled, are here again to triumph once and for- 
ever. In the storm of that assault, this glorious ensign was 
often struck, but, memorable fact, not one of its itan was torn 
out by shot or shell. It was a prophecy. 

It said, ^ Not one state shall be struck from this nation by 
treason." The fulfillment Is at hand. Lifted to the air to4ay it 
proclaims that after four years of war, **Not a state is blotted 
out" Hail to the flag of our fathers, and our flagl Glory to 
the banner that has gone through four years black with the 
tempests of war, to pilot the nation back to peace without dlB- 
membermentl And glory be to God, who above all hosts and 
banners, hath ordained victory and shall ordain peace! 

Wherefore have we come hither, pilgrims frt>m distant 
places ? Are we come to exult that Nortiiem hands are stronger 
than Southern ? No ; but to rejoice that the hands of those who 
defended a Just and beneficent government are mightier than 
the hands that assaulted itl Do we exult over fallen cities? 
We exult that a nation has not fallen. We sorrow with the sor- 
rowftd. We sympathize with the desolate. We look upon this 
shattered fort and yonder dilapidated city, with sad eyes, griev- 
ed that men should have committed such treason and glad that 
God hath set such a mark upon treason that all ages shall dread 
and abhor it 
♦Gharieston, a C then in the poaeaion of the United StatM focoea. 
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We exult, not for a passion gratified, but for a sentiment 
victorious; not for temper, but for conscience; not, as we de- 
voutly believe, that our will is done, but that Ood^s will hath 
been done ! We should be unworthy of that liberty intrusted to 
our care, if, on such a day as this, we sullied our hearts by feel- 
ings of aimless vengeance ; and equally unworthy, if we did not 
devoutly thank Him who hath said, Vengeance is jnine^ and I 
will repay saith the Lordj that He hath set a mark upon arrogant 
rebellion, inefifaceable while time lasts ! 

Since this flag went down on that dark day, who shall tell 
the mighty woes that have made this land a spectacle to angels 
and men? The soil has drunk blood and is glutted. Millions 
mourn for millions slain, or, envying the dead, pray for oblivion. 
Towns and villages have been razed. Fruitful fields have turn- 
ed back to wilderness. It came to pass as the prophet said : The 
sun was turned to darkness and the moon to blood,. The course ot 
law was ended. The sword sat chief magistrate in half the nsr 
tion; industry was paralyzed; morals corrupted; the public 
weal invaded by rapine and anarchy; whole states ravaged by 
avenging armies. The world was amazed. The earth reeled. 
When the flag sank here, it was as if political night had come, 
and all beasts of prey had come forth to devour. 

That long night is ended! And for this returning day we 
have come from afar, to rejoice and give thanks. No more war. 
No more accursed secession ! No more slavery that spawned 
them both I 



Parrhasius and the Captive. 



BT N. P. WILLIS. 



This is a picture of inordinate ambition. It should be repre- 
sented by a voice of cold indiffierence to human suffering. The 
flame of selfish passion is wild and frenzied. 

Parrhasius stood, gazing forgetftilly 

Upon his canvas. There Prometheus lay. 

Chained to the cold rocks of Mount Caucasus — 

The vulture at his vitals, and the links 

Of the lame Lemnian. festering in his flesh; 
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And as the painter*! mind felt thioogh the dim 

Rapt mystery, and p1ack*d the shadows forth 

With ito far-reaching fancy, and with form 

And color clad them, his fine, earnest eye 

Flashed with a passicmate fire, and the quick cul 

Of his thin nostril, and his quivering lip, 

Were like the wing'd god^s, breathing from his fli|^ 

** Bring me the captive now I 
My hand feels skillfdl, and the shadows lift 
From my waked spirit airily and swifti 

And I conld paint the bow 
Upon the bended heavens— aromid me plij 
Colors of snch divinity to4ay. 

"Hal bind him on his backl 
Look I— as Prometheus in my picture here I 
Quick— or he faints I— stand with the cordial near 

Now— bend him to the rack ! 
Press down the poisoned links into his flesh I 
And tear agape that healing wound afreshi 

** So— let him writhe 1 How long 
Will he live thus ? Quick, my good pencil, now I 
What a fine agony works upon his browl 

Hal gray.hair*d, and so strong! 
How fearftilly he stifles that short moan I 
Gods I if I could but paint a dying groan! 

••*Pity» thee! Soldo! 
I pity the dumb victim at the altar— 
But does the robed priest for his pity falter t 

Pd rack thee, though I knew 
A thousand lives were perishing in thine— 
What were ten thousand to a fame like mine t 

***HereafterP Aj^hcreetfterf 
A whip to keep a coward to his track! 
What gave Deatli ever from his kingdmn bMK 
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To check the skeptic's laughter! 
Come from the grave to-morrow with that stoiy 
And I may take some softer path to glory. 

"No, no, old man! we die 
Even as the flowers, and we shall breathe away 
Our life upon the chance wind, even as they I 

Strain well thy fainting eye — 
For when that bloodshot quivering is o*er, 
*The light of heaven will never reach thee more. 

" Yet there's a deathless namd ! 
A spirit that the smothering vault shall spurn, 
And like a steadfast planet mount and bum — 

And though its crown of flame , 
Consumed my brain to ashes as it shone, 
By all the fiery stars! I'd bind it on I 

"Ay— though it bid me rifle 
My heart's last fount for its insatiate thirst — 
Though every life-strung nerve be madden'd first— 

Though it should bid me stifle 
The yearning in my throat for my sweet child, 
And taunt its mother till my brain went wild — 

"All— I would do it ail- 
Sooner than die, like a dull worm, to rot— 
Thrust foplly into earth to be forgot I 

O heavens !— but I appall 

Your heart, old man I forgive • — ^ha! on your lives 

Let him not faint! — rack him till he revives! 

"Vain— vain — give o'er! His eye 
Glazes apace. He does not feel you now — 
Stand back I I'll paint the death-dew on his brow I 

Gods 1 if he do not die 
But for 071/6 moment — one — ^till I eclipse 
Conception with the sooxn of those cahn lipsl 
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*'8hiTeringI Hark! hematten 
Brokenly now— that was a difficult breath— 
Another? Will thou never come, O Death 1 

Look! how his temple flutters! 
Is his heart still ? Aha! lift up his head ! 
He shudders— gasps— Jove help him !— so— he's dead* 

How like a mounting devil in the heart 
Rules the unrein'd ambition! Let it once 
But play the monarch, and its haughty brow 
Glows with a beauty that bewilders thought 
And unthrones peace forever. Putting on 
The very pomp of Lucifer, it turns 
The heart to ashes, and with not a spring 
Left in the bosom for the spirit's lip, 
We look upon our splendor and forget 
The thirst of which we perish 1 



Portent. 



BY CBLIA THAXTEB. 



When the darkness drew away, at the dawning of the day, 

I heard the medrakes screaming loud and shrill across the bay , 

And I wondered to behold all the sky in ruddy gold. 

Flashing into fire and flame where the clouds like billows rolled. 

Red the sea ran east and west, burning broke each tumbling 

crest 
Where the waves, like shattered rubies, leaped and fell, and coula 

not rest ; 
Every rock was carmine-flushed, every sail like roses blushed, 
Flying swift before the wind from the south that roared and 

rushed. 

Is it Judgment4ay ? I said, gazing out o'er billows red — 
Gazing up at crimson vapors, crowding, drifting overhead, 
Listening to the great uproar of the waters on the shore, 
To the wild sad-ciyingJ9ea-birds, buffeted and beaten sora 
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Is the end of Time at hand? is this pageant, strange and grand, 
A portent of destruction blazing fierce o*er sea and land ? 
Then the scarlet ebbed, and slow sky above and earth below, 
Drowned in melancholy purple, seemed with grief to overflow. 

And while thus I^ gazed, the day, growing stronger, turned to 

gray; 
All the transitory splendor and the beauty passed away; 
And I recognized the sigh of the color poured like wine 
In this mom of late October as from clusters of the vine. 

'Twas the ripeness of the year: soon, I knew, must disappear 
All the warmth and light and happiness that made the time so 

dear; 
And again our souls must wait while the bare earth, desolate. 
Bore in patience and in silence all the winter's wrath and hate. 



He Wasn't Ready. 



Old Isaac was, or rather believed himself to be, a very devout 
Christian, "wrestled" much in prayer, and it was his custom at 
night, when his work was over, to retire to his cabin, and devote 
himself to worship until bedtime. These exercises were carried 
on in so loud a tone as to be heard by all the persons on the 
farm, white and black, and old Isaac's earnest and frequent an- 
nouncements that he was always ready to meet his "Lawd" had 
been so often heard that some rascally boys concluded to have 
some fun, and at the same time test Isaac's faith. One night, 
therefore, while old Isaac was under full headway in his exer- 
cises: 

" O Lawd, I we know dy long suf rin fur dis beni'ted sinner, 
but we feel, O Lawd ! dat in dy love we will be spahed dy van- 
gins and raf. We are always reddy, Lawd, at dy biddin, to cum 
to de, and to meet dy angel Gabr'el. Send him, O Lawd I wid 
his shinin' trumpit, his robes ov glory, and his crown ov life, 
and take dy poh sahvant into dy vineyard '* 

**Is-a-ac! Is-a-acI" came in deep, sepulchral tones down the 
ehimn^. 
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64 THE OLD CLOCK IN THE CORNER 

** Amen r softly said Isaac, closing hit prayor abruptly, and 
rising with fear and trembling. 

**l84i-acl Is-a^ac!*' came the still dreadfhl tones. 

** Who-ho-ho*s dat?" stammered the awe-stricken negro. 

"The— angel— of— the— Lord— has— come— for— Isaac r came 
in slow, solemn tones, with measured emphasis, from the darkness 
outside. 

Isaac hesitated, and then, with a show of enforced courage, it 
came: 

** De Lawd bless you, datold nigger hain't been here form 
weekr* 



The Old Clock in the Corner. 



BT EUQENB J. HALL. 



Hie leafless trees are brown and bare. 

Hie snow-flakes sweep through the troety air; 

With the wintry wind they sport and pl^, 
As it wearily whistles the night away. 

The time-worn dock in the comer standi, 
With faded dial and rusty hands; 

With ceaseless motion its pendulum swings, 
And this is the dolefUl song it sings: 

** Tick, tick, tick. There are smiles and tears 
In the moumf\il tale of a hundred years; 

"The voice of memory, soft and low 
Whispers to-night of the long ago. 

"There are friends you loved, there are hopes most daar. 
That are dead and gone with the old, old year. 

"Spiders have Woven a silken thread 
In the dingy comer overhead. 
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Mid the endless dust of the busy day 

That hands, now pulseless, have swept away. 

"The world will change and time will fly, 
And we all grow old as the years go by. 

"1 have looked on a cheerf\il child at play, 
And have heard his laughter loud and gay. 

**! have seen a growing, bashftd boy. 
Ruddy with health and a look of Joy, 

**In rapture over a picture fair, 
Or a tiny curl of gold^i hair. 

^I have watched his smile when he looked with pride 
On the fair, sweet face of his new-made Inride. 

**I have heard the infant's plaintive cryy 
And a careworn mother's weary sigh; 

** And an aged father, old and gray, 
Talking of years that had gone away. 

**! have seen the shadowy pall and bier, 
The lifeless form and the mourner's tear, 

"And have heard those words so often said 
Sadly over the dear ones dead: 

"* Ashes to ashes, and dust to dust,* 
Life is fleeting and God is Just 

♦• Tick, tick, tick. It is done, done, done. 
The sands in the glass of the year have run; 

"The distant bells with a moumftil chime 
Sound another knell o'er the tomb of time. 

"Over the past let the curtain fall, 
Heaven's great mercy is over alL 
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"The New year comes, the glad New Year; 
Tlie bells of the moruing are sweet to hear. 

♦•Ring I ring! ring! In your joyful chimes 
Are the hope and promise of better times. 

"Forms of beauty and faces fair, 
Homes unclouded by grief or care, 

"Bright creations and dreams sublime 
Rise in the vision of earning time, 

" O thou Ruler of land and seal 
Gladden the years that are yet to be, 

*• Shower thy heavenly blessings down 
On the quiet country and busy town, 

** •nil all over the world shall be 
Peace and plenty, and trust in Thee.'* 



.An Illustration. 

BY REV. PHILIP KROHN, D.T>. 



Ages will come and go, nations will rise and fall, dynastici 
will appear and disappear, generations in long processions will 
march out of time into eternity; but the work, though slow, will 
steadily progress. Do you know how slowly the day dawns ? 
Did you ever witness a sunrise at sea on a calm morning? You 
look out of your port hole before dawn and see the faintest pos- 
sible hint of daylight yonder. You go on deck. The East gives 
a pale promise of the morning, just the first soft glimmer through 
the gates ajar of that heavenly chamber whence the stm will by 
and by come rejoicing. A long, doubtful, slowly-growing light 
spreads, encroaching on the shadows of the East The sky 
blends itself in on the gray, dark sea with a deep foundation of 
dark, rich orange, and then builds upward with gradations of 
yellow and green and colors no one could name. Infinite 
changes gently succeed, miracles of transformation, glory pass- 
ing into glory. The stars fade slowly, blinking at the mcreas. 
ing light, like old religions dying before the GospeL 80 smooth 
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is the water that it is certain when the son rises above the hor- 
izon he will stand with his feet on a sea of burnished glass. The 
clouds have bent a triumphal arch over the place of his coming, 
and one broad cloud makes a canopy to the pavilion which 
awaits the king of day. QraceAil, airy clouds hover near like 
spirits that expect a spectacle. Shortly they put on glorious 
robes and their faces are bright, as if, like Moses, in some lofty 
place they had seen God face to face. The meanest tattered 
cloud, that lies waiting like a beggar at the gates of the morning 
for the coming of the king from his inaccessible chambers of 
splendor, is dressed while it waits in glory, beside which the 
apparel of princes is sordid and vile. For more than an hour— 
a long, long hour— you watch the elaborate unfolding of pre- 
paration going on in the East With a trembling hush of cul- 
minating wonder you await impatiently the grand uprise of the 
sun. Will he ever come I You almost doubt At last, when 
the ecstasy of expectation has grown intense, a thin, narrow flush 
of brilliant, dazzling fire shoots level along the sea. Swift as 
lightning it rises and broadens till in one moment the dusky 
immensity above it is kindled by it Another moment and the 
far off gloomy West sees it In another the whole heaven feels 
it, and yet one moment more and the wide circle of the level sea 
is molten silver. It is all done. The thing so long preparing 
and approaching bursts at last into completion. The day is now 
full blown. The few heavy piles of clouds on the horizon look 
liKe castles in conflagration and shortly melt away, the sun's 
bmniug rays scatter from the rafters of the sky the light cobwebs 
of mist and fleece, and now the sun has the clean broad temple 
of the heavens all to himself, paved with silver, domed with 
azure and pillared with light 

So the light of the dear old (Jospel, so the sunrise of revealed 
truth, shall suddenly burst upon the whole earth. They shall 
see it in the North, they shall see it in the South, they shall see 
it in the East, and they shall see it in the West, and the shout 
shall go up from the four quarters of the globe: Hallelujah, 
hallelujah, for the Lord omnipotent reigneth, and his gospel has 
wondrously and gloriously triumphed. 

Qod speed the dayl 
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TH£ SEVEN STAGES. 
The Seven Stages. 



AK0NTM0U8. 



Only a baby, 

Kissed and caressed, 

Gently held to a mother's breast 

Only a child, 

Toddling alone. 

Brightening now its happy home. 

Only a boy, 

Trudging to school, 
Goverened now by stemei rule. 

Only a youth. 

Living in dreams. 

Full of promise life now seems. 

Only a man, 

Battling with life, 

Shared in now by loving wife. 

Only a father, 

Burdened with care. 

Silver threads in dark-brown hair. 

Only a graybeard, 

Toddling again, 

Growing old and Ml Of pain. 

Only a mound, 

Overgrown with grass, 
Dreams unrealized— rest at last 
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The Bells of Shandon. 



BT FRANCIS MAHONT. 



With deep affection 
And recollection 
I often think of 

Those Shandon bells, 
Whose sounds so wild woald. 
In the days of childhood, 
Fling round my cradle 

Their magic spells. 

On this I ponder 
Where'er I wander, 
And thus grow fonder, 

Sweet Cork, of thee,— 
With thy bells of Shandon 
That sound so grand, on 
Hie pleasant waters 

Of the river Lee. 

I*ve heard bells chiming 
Full many a dime in, 
Tolling sublime in 

Cathedral shrine; 
While at a glib rate 
Brass tongues would vibrato; 
But all their music 

Spoke naught like thine. 

For memory, dwelling 
On each proud swelling 
Of thy belfry, knelling 

Its bold notes free, 
Made the bells of Shandon 
Sound far more grand, on 
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The pleasant waters 
Of the river Lee. 

I've heard bells tolling 1 

Old Adrian's Mole in, in 

Their thunder rolling rc 

From the Vatican; | I 

And cymbals glorious 
Swinging uproarious 
In the gorgeous turrets 

Of Notre Dame; 

But thy sounds were sweeter 
Than the dome of Peter 
Flings o*er the Tiber, 

Pealing solemnly. 
O, the bells of Shandon 
Sound far more grand, on 
The pleasant waters 

Of the river Lee. 

There's a bell in Moscow, 
Where on tower and kiosk O 
Li Saint Sophia 

The Turkman gets. 
And loud in air 
Calls men to prayer, 
From the tapering summits 

Of tall minarets. 

Such empty phantom 
I freely grant them; 
But there's an anthem 
More dear to me ; 
'Tis the bells of Shandon, 
That 'sound so grand, on 
The pleasant waters 
Of the river Lee. 
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Old. but Good. 



The following is probably the finest gramdiloqaent paraphrase 
in existence. Observe how the author avoids tautology, always 
reiterating the same idea, but never repeating the same language. 
Even the simple name of John is expressed in English, French, 
German, and Russian, while the poor cow, dog, cat, and rat are 
rolled over and over through the complicated verbosity. The 
whole picture is the work of scholarship and patient genius. 
It was written by Anon — that modest but immortal author — who 
has written some of the best things in every language : 

Behold the mansion reared by Jack. 

See the malt stored in many a plethoric sack, 
In the proud cirque of Ivan's bivouac. 

Mark how the Rat's felonious fangs invade 
The golden stores in John's pavilion laid. 

Anon, with velvet feet and Tarquin strides, 
Subtle Grimalkin to his quarry glides^ 
Grimalkin grim, that slew the fierce rodent, 
Wbose tooth insidious Johann's sackcloth rent 

Lol now the deep-mouthed canine foe's assault 
That vexed the avenger of the stolen malt, 
Stored in the hallowed precincts of the hall 
That rose complete at Jack's creative calL 

Here stalks impetuous Cow with crumpled horn, 
Whereon the exacerbating hound was torn, 
Who bayed the feline slaughter beast that slew 
The Rat predacious whose keen fangs ran through 
The textile fibers that involved the grain 
That lay in Hans' inviolate domain. 

Here walks forlorn the Damsel crowned with rue, 
Lactiferous spoils from vaccine dugs who drew 
Of that comicnlate beast whose tortuous horn 
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Tossed to the clouds, in fierce, yindictive scorn, 
The harrowing hound whose braggart bark and stir 
Arched the little spine and reared the indignant ftur 
Of Puss, that with verminicidal daw 
Struck the wierd Rat in whose insatiate maw 
Lay reeking malt'that erst in Ivan's courts we saw. 

Robed in senescent garb, that seemed in sooth 
Too long a prey to Chronos' iron tooth. 
Behold the man whose amorous lips incline^ 
Pull with young Eros* osculative sign. 
To the lorn maiden whose lactralbic hands 
Drew albulactic wealth from lacteal glands 
Of the immortal bovine, by whose horn, 
Distort, to realm ethereal was borne 
The best catulean, vexer of that sly 
Ulysses quadrupedal who made die 
The old mordacious Rat that dared devour 
Antecedaneous Ale in John's domestic bower. 

Lo, here with hirsute honors doffed, succinct 

Of saponaceous locks, the priest who linked 

In Hymen's golden bands the torn unthrift, 

Whose means exiguous stared from many a rift, 

Even as he kissed the virgin alf forlorn. 

Who milked the Cow with the implicated horn, 

Who in fine wrath the canine torturer skied. 

That dared to vex the insidious muricide 

Who let the auroral effluence through the pelt 

Of the sly Rat that robbed the palace Jack had built 

The loud, cantankerous Shanghai comes at last. 

Whose shouts aroused the shorn enthusiast. 

Who sealed the vows of Hymen's sacrament 

To him who, robed in garments indigent, 

Exosculates the damsel lachrymose. 

The emulator of that homed brute morose 

That tossed the Dog that worried the Cat that kilt 

The Rat that ate the malt that lay in the house that Ja6k bollt. 
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The Brakeman Gtoes to Church. 

BT BUBDBTTB. 



On the road once more, with Lebanon fading away in the dis- 
tance, the fat passenger drumming idly on the window pane, the 
cross passenger sound asleep and the tall thin passenger reading 
"Gten. Grant's Tour Around the World," and wondering why 
"Green's August Flower*' should be printed above the doors 
of a "Buddhist Temple at Benares.'* To me comes the brake- 
man, and, seating himself on the arm of the seat, says ; 

" I went to church yesterday." 

"Yes?" I said, with that interested inflection that asks for 
more. "And what church did you attend ?" 

"Which do you guess ?*• he asked. 

"Some union mission church f I hazarded* 

"Naw," he said, "I don't like to run on these branch roads 
very much. I don't often go to church, and when I do, I want 
to run on the main line, where your run is regular and you go 
on schedule time and don't have to wait on connections. I don't 
like to run on a branch. Good enough, but I don't like it" 

"Episcopal?" I guessed. 

"Limited express," he said, "all palace cars and $2 extra for a 
seat; fast time and only stop at the big stations. Nice line, but 
too exhaustive for a brakeman. All train-men in uniform; 
conductor's punch and lantern silver-plated, and no train-boys al- 
lowed. Then the passengers are allowed to talk back at the 
conductor, and it makes them too free and easy. No, I couldn't 
stand the palace car. Rich road, though. Don't often hear of a 
receiver being appointed for that line. Some mighty nice people 
travel on it, too." 

"Universalist?" I suggested. 

"Broad gauge," said the brakeman; "does too muchcompli- 
mentary business. Everybody travels on a pass. Conductor 
doesn't get a fare once in fifty miles. Stops at all flag stations 
and won't run into anything but a union depot No smoking 
car on the train.' Train orders are rather vague, though, and 
the train-men don't get along well with the passengers. No, I 
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didn't go to the Universalist, though I know some awftilly good 
men who run on that road.** 

"Presbyterian r I asked. 

"Narrow gauge, ehr' said the brakeman; **pretty traaL, 
straight as a rule; tunnel right through a mountain rather than 
go around it; spirit-level grade; passengers have to show their 
tickets before they get on the train. Mighty strict road, but the 
cars are a little narrow ; have to sit one in a seat and no room in 
the aisle to dance. Then there's no stop-over tickets allowed ; 
got to go straight through to the station you're ticketed for, or 
you can't get on at all. When the car's full, no extra coaches; 
cars built at the shops to hold Just so many and nobody else al. 
lowed on. But you don't hear of an accident on that road ; it's 
run right up to the rules.** 

"Maybe you joined the Free Thinkers f* I said. 

''Scrub road," said the brakeman; "dirt road-bed, and no bal. 
last; no time card and no train dispatcher. All trains run wild, 
and every engineer makes his own time just as he pleases. 
Smoke if you want to ; kind of go-as-you-please road. Too many 
side tracks, and every switch wide open all the time, with the 
switchman sound asleep, and the target-lamp dead out Get on 
as you please, and get oflf when you want to. Don't have to 
show your tickets, and the conductor isn't expected to do any- 
thing but amuse the passengers. No, sir; I was offered a pass, 
but I don't like the line. I don't like to travel on a road that 
has no terminus. Do you know, sir, I asked a Division Superin- 
tendent where that road run to, and he said he hoped to die if 
he knew. I asked him if the General Superintendent could tell 
me, and he said he didn't believe they had a General Superin- 
tendent, and if they had, he didn't know anything more about 
the road than the passengers. I asked him who he reported to, 
and he said, *nobody.' I asked a conductor who he got his or- 
ders from, and he said he didn't take orders from any living man 
or dead ghost And when I asked the engineer whom he got his 
orders fix)m, he said he'd like to see .anybody give him orders; 
he'd run that train to suit himself, or he'd run it into the ditch. 
Now, you see, sir, I'm a railroad man, and I don't care to run on 
a road that has no time, makes no connections, runs nowhere, 
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and has no Superintendent It may be all right, but IVe rail- 
roaded too long to understand it." 
"Did you try the Methodist?" I said. 

•*Now you're shouting," he said, with some enthusiasm. "Nice 
road, eh? Past time and plenty of passengers. Engines carry a 
power of steam, and don't you forget it; steam gauge shows 
too, and enough all the time. Lively road; when the conductor 
shouts 'All aboard I* you can hear him to the next station. Every 
train lamp shines like a headlight Stop-over checks given on 
all through tickets ; passenger can drop of the train as often as 
he likes, do the stations two or three days, and hop on the next 
revival train that comes thundering along. Good, whole-souled, 
companionable conductors; ain't any road in the country where 
the passengers feel more at home. No passes ; every passenger 
pays full traffic rates for his ticket Wesleyanhouse air-brakes 
on all trains, too; pretty safe road, but I didn't ride over it yes- 
terday." 

"Maybe you went to the Congregational church ?" I said. 
•Popular road," said the brakeman; "an old road, too; one of 
the very oldest in the country. Good road-bed and comfortable 
cars. Well-managed road, too; Directors don't interfere with 
Division Superintendents and train orders. Road's mighty 
popular, but it's pretty independent, too. See, didn't one of 
the Division Superintendents down East discontinue one of the 
oldest stations on the line two or three years ago? But it is a 
mighty pleasant road to travel on. Always has such a splendid 
class of passengers." 

"Perhaps you tried the Baptist?" I guessed once more. 
"Ah, ha I" said the brakeman, "she's a daisy, isn't she? River 
road; beautiful curves; sweep around anything to keep close to 
the river, but it's all steel-rail and rock ballast, single track all 
the way and not a side track from the round-house to the termin- 
us. Takes a heap of water to run it, though: double tanks at 
every station, and there isn't an engine m the shops that can 
pull a pound or run a mile with less than two gauges. But it 
runs through a lovely country; these river roads always do; 
river on one side and hills on the other, and it's a steady climb 
up the grade all the way till the run ends where the fountain- 
head of the river begins. Yes, sir, I'll take the river road eveiy 
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time for a lorely trip, tore connecdoiis and good time, and no 
prairie dust blowing in at the windowa. And yesterday, wben 
the conductor came around for the tickets with a little basket 
punch, I didnH ask him to pass me, but I paid my hn like a little 
man— 25 cents for an hour*s run and a little ocmcert by the 
passengers throwed in. I tell you, Pilgrim, you take Uie riTer 
road when you want—" 

But Just here the long whistle flrom the engine announced a 
station, and the brakeman hurried to the door, shouting: 

""Zionsvillet This train makes no 8top% between here and 
Indianapolis!*' 



Address to the Graduating Class op Knox 
College, i877. 

BT FRJMIDEMT BATKICAK. 

Tou have suocessfhlly and honorably completed the courses of 
study prescribed in Enox College, and have received the custom- 
ary testimonials of diligence, good conduct and scholarship. 

Your college days are ended This day divides, as no othei 
day has done, the past fh>m the ftiture of your livea. You linger 
here a few moments, in the blended light of memoiy and hope, 
ere you gird yourselves for the toils and conflicts that remain. 

One narrow sea you have already safely crossed. The voyage 
you are soon to begin will only end when the heaving sea of life 
itself shall have been traversed, and the anchor falls upon the sol- 
emn shores of the Silent Land. 

What that voyage shall be— whether prosperous or disastrous— 
whether, as one by one you near those otter shores, the light of 
heaven shall fall upon your faces, the music of heaven upon your 
ears, and the peace and Joy of heaven upon your hearts ; or dark- 
ness and fear shall be round about you,— none of these friends, 
no, not the tenderest and dearest, can tell. Qod knoweth. 

But this we know : It will depend upon yourselves— upon flie 
use you make of the gifts and powers you possess— upon the 
ends you choose and towards which you work— upon the worth!- 
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ness of yonr aims and purposes in life— upon your fidelity to the 
immutable principles of rectitude— upon your wakeftil attention 
and loyalty to the voice and regency of conscience, as enlight- 
ened and quickened by the word and spirit of Gk>d — upon your 
cordial love, belief and practice of the truth, as it is in Jesus. 

I am persuaded that you need not that I should admonish you 
touching any of these things. Again and again have they, I am 
sure, been impressed upon you by these faithful teachers, more 
forcibly and tenderly than any words of mine can do. 

You have laid a few foundations in science and learning — only 
that But I am sure they are good foundations, and well laid. 
The tuperstrudure is yet to be reared thereon, and it doth not yet 
appear what that shall be. It will depend upon you. You can 
make it strong and beautiflQ. Let me entreat you to build there- 
on a goodly temple, even the fabric of a manly, symmetrical, 
Ohritiicm ehaTacier---^<^ fairest, most precious and enduring moral 
structure beneath the stars. 

The world is waiting for you. It has need of you— sore need of 
you, every one, and for all your gifts and culture and power. It 
has a place, too, for each of you. It may not be an exalted or a 
conspicuous place; the acclaim and plaudits of men may not 
&wait you ; not a name in this dear class of *77 may ever be known 
to fame, or live on the historic page ; not one of you may ever 
achieve what men call greatness. 

But in the sight of God, of angels and of all good men, tliere 
is a greatness which you, and each of you, may surely attain ; 
there are honors which you may win, the lustre of which will re- 
main when coronets and crowns and the heads that wear them are 
alike in the dust, and the sheen of their jewels is extinguished 
forever; there are garlands for you that will abide in perennial 
freshness and beauty when the academic laurel shall have with- 
ered, and the amaranth shall have lost its fabled immortality- 
there are songs for you, the melody of which will linger in trem- 
ulous sweetness and pathos in your hearts, when all mortal min- 
strelsy shall cease to ravish the ear. 

Is this fancy ? Say I too much ? Not so. 

It is simply the greatness of a good and true life—?^ life that the 
poorest and humblest may live; a life that bravely and patiently 
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stands in its lot, be it lofty or lowly; that gnrteMly accepts and 
wisely uses whatever of earthly good Providence bestows; thaX 
makes the most and the best of passing opportunities, and finds 
its sure and sufficient reward in the consciousness of useful bur- 
dens cheerfully borae, and daily duties faithfully performed, — 
they are the honors that crown and glorify the memory of him 
who has helped to make the world sweeter and purer and better ; 
they are tlie garlands which encircle with immortal green the 
head of him who has remembered the poor, lifted up the fallen, 
and borne the cup of cold water to the little ones who were ready 
to perish ; and the songs are they that are heard floating out from 
the walls and gates of the city of God, as the good man nears the 
dark river, and goes down into the valley of the shadow oi 
death. 

Millions have achieved that greatness, earned those honors, 
worn those garlands, heard those songs, and died like conquerors, 
whose lives were as modest as the daisies and buttercups of the 
lowly vales in which they dwelt 

Be, then, true to yourselves, to your age and country and to 
your God ; true to Uie college wherein you have been nurtured, 
and to the obligations imposed by the intellectual and moral cul. 
ture and power that you have here received. 



Bay Billy." 



FRANK H. GA8SAWAY. 



»Twas the last fight at Fredericksburg— 

Perhaps the day you reck. 
Our boys, the Twenty-Second Maine, 

Kept Early's men in check. 
Just where Wade Hampton boomed away 

The fight went neck and neck. 

All day we held the weaker wing, 

And held it with a will ; 
Five several stubborn times we charged 

The battery on the hill, 
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And five times beaten back, reformed. 
And kept oar columns still. 

At last from out the centre fight 

Spurred up a General's Aid. 
"That battery must silenced be I" 

He cried, as past he sped. 
Our Colonel simply touched his cap, 

And then, with measured tread, 

To lead the crouching line once more 

The grana old fellow came. 
No wounded man but raised his head 

And strove to gasp his name. 
And those who could not speak nor stir, 

" God blessed him " just the same. 

For he was all the world to us, 

That hero gray and grim ; 
Right well he knew that fearful slope 

We*d climb with none but him. 
Though while his white head led the way 

We*d charge helPs portals in. 

This time we were not half way up, 

When, midst the storm of shell, 
Our leader, with his sword upraised. 

Beneath our bay 'nets fell. 
And, as we bore him back, the foe 

Set up a joyous yell. 

Our hearts went with him. Back we swept, 

And when the bugle said 
•* Up, charge again ! " no man was there 

But hung his dogged head. 
"We've no one left to lead us now," 

The sullen soldiers said. 
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Just then, before the laggaid line 
The ColonePs horse we spied— 

Bay Billy with his trappings on, 
His nostril swelling wide, 

As though still on his gallant back 
The master sat astride. 

Right royally he took the place 

That was of old his wont, 
And with a neigh, that seemed to say 

Aboye the battle's brunt, 
** How can the Twenty-Second chargt 

If I am not in front?" 

Like statues we stood rooted there, 

And gazed a little space ; 
Above the floating mane we missed 

The dear familiar face; 
But we saw Bay Billy's eye of fire, 

And it gave us heart of grace. 

No bugle call could rouse us all 
As that brave sight had done; 

Down all the battered line we felt 
A lightning impulse run ; 

Up, up the hill we followed Bill, 
And captured every gun I 

And when upon the conquered height 

Died out the battle's hum, 
Vainly 'mid living and the dead 

We sought our leader dumb; 
It seemed as if a spectre steed 

To win that day had come. 

At last the morning broke. The lark 

Sang in the merry skies 
As if to e'en the sleepers thei« 
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It bade wake, and arise! 
Though naught but that last trump of all 
Could ope their heavy eyes. 

And then once more, with banners gay, 
Stretched out the long brigade; 

Trimly upon the furrowed field 
The troops stood on parade, 

And bravely *mid the ranks were closed 
The gaps the fight had made. 

Not half the Twenty-Second's men 
Were in their place that mom, 

And Corp'ral Dick, who yester-noon 
Stood six brave fellows on. 

Now touched my elbow in the ranks, 
For all between were gone. 

Ah I who forgets that dreaiy hour 

When, as with misty eyes, 
To call the old familiar roll 

The solemn Sergeant tries — 
One feels that thumping of the heart 

As no prompt voice replies. 

And as in faltering tone and slow 
The last few names were said, 

Across the field some missing horse 
Toiled up with weary tread. 

It caught the Sergeant's eye, and quick 
Bay Billy's name was read. 

Yes ! there the old bay hero stood. 

All safe from battle's harms, 
And ere an order could be heard, 

Or the bugle's quick alarms, 
Down all the front, from end to end. 
The troops presented amiBt 
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Not all the altooMerslnps on euA 
Could still our mig^itj dieer. 

And erer from that famous dsj. 
When nng the ndl-call dear, 

Bay Bill j*8 name was read, and flftCB 
The idiole line answered " Herel" 



The Flood and the Ark. 
a habivflhkll mbthoihbr bkrm oh oh katuss. 



In the antomn of 1830 1 attended a Methodist camp-meeting 
in the interior of Geori^a, and heard a sennon whidi I have 
nerer beoi able to forget or describe. 

The speaks had just been Ucenaed, and it w^s his first aer- 
men. In person he was small, ballet-headed, of a fair, sandy 
complexion; and his countenance was indicatiye of sincerity 
and honesty. He was taking up the Bible in regular OTder for 
the first time in his life, and had gotten as far as the history of 
Koah, the ark, the flood, etc. Besides, ''just before his ccmyer- 
8ion,hehad beoi reading Gk>ldsmith*s 'Animated Nater*; and 
the two together, by the aid and assistance of the Sperit, had 
led him into a powerful train of thinking as he stood at his 
work-bench, day in and day out** The text was, "As it was in 
the days of Noah, so shall the coming of the Son of man be;'* 
and he broke out in the following strain: — 

''Yes, my bretherin, the heavens of the windows wasopened-ah, 
and the floods of the g-r-e-a4 deep kivered the waters-ah; and 
there was Bhem, and there was Ham, and there was Japhet-ah, 
a-1-1 a-gwine into the ark-ah. 

"And there was the elephant-ah, that g-r-e-a-t animal-ah of 
which Goldsmith describes in his 'Animated Kater*-ah, what is 
as big as a house^ih, and his bones as big as a tree-ah, depending 
somewhat upon the size of the tree-ah, a-M a-gwine into the 
ark-ah. And the heavens of the Windows was opened-ah, and * 
the floods of the g-r-e-a4 deep kivered the waters-ah; and there 
was 8hem, and there was Ham, and there was Japhet-ah, a-l-l 
a-gwine into the ark-ah. 
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"And there was the hippopotamus-ah, that g-r-e-a-t animal-ah 
of which Gk>ldsmith describes in his ^Animated Nater'-ah, what 
has a g-r-e-a-t hom-ah a stickin' right straight up out of his for- 
ward-ah, six feet long, more or less-ah, depending somewhat on 
the length of it-ah, a-l-l a-gwine into the ark-ah. 

** And there was the giraflfe-ah, my bretherin, that ill-contrived 
reptile of which Goldsmith describes in his 'Animated Kater*-ah, 
whose fore-legs is twenty-five feet long-ah, more or less-ah, de- 
pending somewhat on the length of *em-ah, and a neck so long 
he can eat hay off the top of a bam-ah, depending somewhat on 
the hithe of the bam-ah, a-l-l a-gwine into the ark-ah. And the 
heavens of the windows was opened-ah, and the floods of the 
great deep kivered the waters-ah ; and there was Ham, and there 
was Shem, and there was Japhet-ah, a-l-l a-gwine into the ark-ah. 

"And there was the zebra, my bretherin-ah, that b-e-a-u-t-i-f-u-l 
animal of which Gk)ldsmith describes in his 'Animated Nater*. 
ah, what has three hundred stripes a-runnin' right ■ straight 
around his body-ah, more or less, depending somewhat on the 
number of stripes-ah, and naiy two stripes alike-ah, a-l-l a-gwine 
into the ark-ah. 

"Then there was the anaconder-ah, that g-r-e-art sarpint of 
which Goldsmith describes in his 'Animated Nater'-ah, what can 
swallow six oxens at a meal-ah, provided his appetite don't call 
for less-ah, a-l-l a-gwine into the ark-ah. And the heavens of the 
windows was opened-ah, and the floods of the great deep kivered 
the waters-ah ; and there was Shem, and there was Ham, and 
there was Japhet-ah, a-l-l a-gwine into the ark-ah. 

"And there was the lion, bretherin-ah, what is the king of 
beasts, accordin* to Scripter-ah, and who, as St Paul says-ah, 
prowls around of a night like a roarin' devil-ah, a-seekin' if he 
can*t catch somebody-ah ; a-l-l a-gwine into the ark-ah. 

"And there was the antelope-ah, my bretherin, that frisky 
little critter-ah, of which Gk)ldsmith describes in his 'Animated 
Nater'-ah, what can Jump seventy-flve foot straight up-ah, and 
twice that distance down-ah, provided his legs will take him 
that ftir-ah, a-l-l a-gwine into the ark-ah. And the heavens of the 
windows was opened-ah, and the floods of the great deep kivered 
the waters-ah; and there was Shem, and there was Ham, and 
there was Japhet-ah, a-l-l i^gwine into the ark-ah. 
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** But time would fail me, my bretherin, to describe all the 
animals that went into tlie ark-ah. Your patience and my strength 
would give out before I got half through-ah. We talk, my 
bretherin, about the faith of Abraham and the patience of Jo1>- 
ah ; but it strikes me they didn't go much ahead of old Koer-ah. 
It tuck a right smart chance o* both to gether up all that gopher- 
wood and pitch and other truck for to build that craft-ah. I am 
a sort of carpenter myself, and have some idea of the job-ah. 
But to hammer and saw and maul and split away on that one 
thing a hundred and twenty year-ah, an' lookin* and lookin' for 
his pay in another world-ah, — I tell ye, my bretherin, if the 
Lord had a-sot Job at that, it's my opinion he would a-tuck his 
wife's advice inside of fifty year-ah. Besides, no doubt his 
righteous soul was vexed every day, hand runnin', with the 
filthy communications of the blasphemious set that was always 
a-loaferin' and a'raunterin' around-ah, a pickin' up his tools and 
a-misplacin' 'em, and a-callin' him an old fool orsomethin' 
woi-se-ah. And, to clap the climax, he was a preacher, and had 
that ongodly gineration on his hands every Sunday-ah. But the 
Lord stood by him, and seed him through the job^; and, when 
eyerything was ready, he didn't send Noer out to scrimmage an' 
scour and hunt all over the wide world for to git up the critters 
and varmonts that he wanted saved-ah. They all come to his 
band of their own accord, and Noer only had to head 'em in 
and fix 'em around in their places-ah. Then he gathered up his 
own family, and the Lord shut him in, and the heavens of the 
windows was open-ah. 

"But, my bretherin, Noer-ah had use for patience after this-ah. 
Think what a time he must a-had a-feedin' and a waterin' and 
a<;leanin' out after sich a crowd-ah I Some of 'em, according to 
€k)ldsmith's ^Animated Nater'-ah, was camivorious, and wanted 
fresh meat-ah ; and some was herbivorious, and wanted vege- 
table food-ah ; and some was wormivorious, and swallowed live 
things whole. ah; and he had to feed every thing accordin' to hie 
nater. Hence we view, my bretherin-ah, as the nater of the ani- 
mals wasn't altered by goin' into the ark-ah, some of 'em would 
roar, and howl, and bark, and bray, and squeal, and blat, the 
whole indurin' night-ah, a drivin' sleep from his eyes, and 
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slumber fh)m his eyelets-ah; and at the first streak o' daylight 
the last hoof of *em would set up a noise accordin* to his nater- 
ah, and the bulls of Bashan wer'n*t nowhar-ah. iVe often won- 
dered how their women stood it Scripter is silent on this pint- 
ah ; but I think I know of some that would a-been vapory and 
nervious under sich circumstances-ah, and in an unguarded 
moment might a said somethin* besides their prayers-ah. 

** My bretherin, one more word for old Noer-ah, and I will 
draw to a close-ah. After the out-beatin* time he had, first and 
last, for so many hundred year-ah, if he did, by accident or oth- 
erwise, take a leetle too much wine on one occasion-ah, I think 
less ort to a-been said about it-ah. Besides, I think he was en- 
titled to one spree-ah, as he made the wine hisself ; and, accordin' 
to Scripter, it makes glad the heart o' man-ah. 

" My bretherin, as it was in the days of Noer-ah, so shall the 
coming of the Son of man be-ah. The world will never be 
drowned agia-ah. It will be sot a-fire, and burnt up, root and 
branch, with a fervient heat-ah. Oh ! what will wretched, on- 
done sinners do on that orful day-ah ? They will be put to their 
wits' end, and knock and straddle around in every direction-ah ; 
for all at onct, my bretherin-ah, they will behold the heavens a- 
darkenin-'ah, the seas a-roarin^ah, the tombs a-bustin'-ah, the 
mountains a-meltin'-ah ; and every thing, I think, will be in a 
confused and onsettled state-" 



The Steamboat Race. 



BT MASK TWAIN. 



Presently the pilot said: 

"By Gteorge, yonder comes the Amaranth I »• 

A spark appeared close to the water, several miles down the 
river. The pilot took his glass and looked at it steadily for a 
moment, and said, chiefly to himself: " It can't be the Blue Wing ; 
the couldn't pick us up this way. It's the Amaranth, sure." 

He bent over a speaking-tube and said : 

•* Who's on watch down there ?'• 

A hollow, inhuman voice mumbled up through the tube in an- 
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"I am — second engineer.'^ 

"Good! you want to stir your stumps, now, Hany; The Ama. 
ranth*s just turned the point, and she's Just a humping herself; 
tool" 

Tlie pilot took hold of a rope that stretched out forward, 
jerked it twice, and two mellow strokes of the big bell respond- 
ed. 

A voice on deck- shouted: 

** Stand by, down there, with that larboard lead I** 

" No, I dont want the lead," said the pilot ; " I want you. Roust 
out the old man — tell him the Amaranth's coming. And go and 
call Jim— tell hirru** 

"Aye I aye I sir,'* 

The ''old man" was the captain. He is always called so 
on steamboats and ships. ''Jim" was the other pilot Within 
two minutes both these men were flying up the pilot-house stair- 
way, three steps at a jump. Jim was in his shirt sleeves, with 
his coat and his vest on his arm. He said: 

" I was just turning in. Where's the glass t •* 

He took it and looked: 

" Don*t appear to be any night hawk on the Jack staff; it's th% 
Amaranth, dead sure!" 

« « 4! « 

« • « 4> 

George Davis, the pilot on watch, shouted to the night ¥^atch< 
man on deck: 

" How's she loaded f ♦ 

•• Two inches by the head, sir.»» 

•"Taint enough I" 

The captain shouted, now: 

" Call the mate. Tell him to call all hands and get a lot of 
that sugar forrard— put her ten inches by the head. Lively, 
now I" 

"Ayel ayel sir I" 

A riot of shouting and trampling floated up from below, pres- 
ently, and the uneasy steering of the boat soon showed that she 
was getting "down by the head." 

The three men in the pilot-house began to talk in short, sharp 
eentenoea, low and earnestly. As their excitement rose, their 
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voices went down. Ab flist ts one of them put down the spy 
glass, another took it up— but always with a studied air of calm- 
uess. Each time the yerdict wts: 
*" Sbe*B a^gaining t '* 
The captain spoke through the tnbe: 
•* What steam are you carrying?** 

^ A hundred and forty-two, sir I butshe^s getting hotter and 
hotter all the time.*' 

The boat was straining, and groaning and quivering, like a 
monster in pain. Both pilots were at work, now, one on each 
' side of the wheel, with their coats and vests off, their bosoms and 
collars wide open, and the perspiration flowing down their faces. 
They were holding the boat so dose to the shore that the willows 
swept the guards almost from stem to stem. 
''Stand by I** whispered Qeorge. 
** AU ready t** said Jim under his breath. 
•* Let her come !»• 

The boat sprang away from the bank like a deer, and darted 
in a long diagonal toward the other shore. She closed in again 
and thrashed her fierce way along the willows as before. The 
captam put down the glass: 
* Blazes, how she walks up on us I I do hate to be beat !'* 
The Amaranth was within three hundred yards of the Boreas 
and still gaining. The ** old man*' spoke through the tube: 
•* What is she carrying now f »» 
"A hundred and sixty-five, sir.** 
•* How*s your wood ? »* 

*• Pine all out, cypress half gone— eating up cotton wood like 
pie!" 

''Break into the rosin on the main deck I pile it in— the boat 
can pay for it!" 

Soon the boat was plunging and quivering and screaming more 
madly than ever. But the Amaranth's head was almost abreast 
the Boreas* stem. 
"How's your steam now, Harry?" 
"Hundred and eighty-two, sir." 

" Break up the casks of bacon in the fbrrard hold I Pile it in ! 
Levy on that turpentine in the fantail — drench every stick oi 
wood with it! *» 
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The boat was a moving earthquake by this time. 

" How is she now f " 

** A handred and ninety-six and still a«welling(— water below 
the middle gauge cocks !— carrying every pound she can standi 
—nigger roosting on the safety-valye P* 

•*GoodI. Uow's your draught?" 

* Bully I Every time a nigger heaves a stick oi wood into the 
ftimace he goes out the chimney with itt" 

The Amaranth drew steadily up till her Jack staff breasted the 
Boreas* wheel house— climbed along inch by inch till her chim- 
neys breasted it 

** Jim," said George, looking straight ahead, watching the 
slightest yawning of the boat and promptly meeting it with the 
wheel, "howUl it do to try Murderer's Chute?" 

''Well, it's— it's taking chances. Uow was the cotton 
wood stump on the false point below Boardman'a Island this 
morning?" 

•• Water just touching the roots.** 

** Well, it's preUy close work. That gives six feet scant in the 
head of Murderer's Chute. We can Just barely rub through if 
we hit it exactly right But its worth trying. She don't dare 
tackle it," meaning the Amaranth. 

In another instant the Boreas plunged into what seemed a 
crooked creek, and the lights of the Amaranth were shut out in 
a moment Not a whisper was uttered, now, but the three men 
stared ahead into the shadows, and two of them spun the wheel 
back and forth with anxious watchfulness, while the steamer tore 
along. The Chute seemed to come to an end every fifty yards, 
but always opened out in time. Now the head of it was at hand. 
George tapped the big bell three times ; two leadsmen sprang to 
their posts, and in a moment their weird cries rose on the night 
air and were caught up and repeated by two men on the upper 
deck: 

"No^ bottom !»» 

"Deep four!" 

••Half three!** 

••Quarter three!** 

•• Mark under water three P 

•Half twainl** 
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" Quarter twain I — *» 

Davis pulled a couple of ropes, there was a Jingling of small 
bells far below, the boat's speed slackened, and the pent steam be- 
gan to whistle and the gauge cocks to scream. 

" By the mark twain I " 

" Quarter her— er— less twain I »• 

"Bight and a half!" 

"Eight feet r 

" Seven an' a— half !— »» 

Another jingling of little bells and the wheels ceased taming 
altogether. The whistling of the steam was something frightful 
now; it almost drowned all other noises. 

" Stand by to meet her !*' 

George had the wheel hard down and was standing on a spoke. 

"All ready I" 

The boat hesitated, seemed to hold her breath— as did the cap- 
tain and pilots — and then she began to fall away to starboard,and 
every eye lighted : 

''Now then! meet her I meet her I snatch her!*' The wheel 
flew to port so fast that the spokes blended into a spider web, the 
swing of the boat subsided; she steadied herself. 

"Seven feet I" 

" Sev— six and a half I " 

''Sixteen Sixf— " 

"Bang! She hit the bottom! George shouted through the 
tube: 

" Spread her wide open ! WhcUe it at her ! '» 

The escape pipes belched snowy pillars of steam alofl, the 
boat groaned and surged and trembled and slid over into — 

"Mark twain!" 

"Quarter her?" 

Tap! tap! tap! (to signify "lay in the leads.") 

And away she went, flying up the wiilow shore with the whole 
silver sea of the Mississippi stretching abroad on every hand, and, 
no Apaaranth in sight 
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BATTLE OF QSTTYBBURO. 

Battle op Gettysboro.^ 
bt chab. f. wabd. 



The fMIowliif oratloQ wm dallTered by Xr. Wud, •! Ihe Ontorlcal snd 
UtenrjCSootett, held in Jane, UTS, at the Lake FUeet UniTenltj. and xe- 
ceifed the flnt priae. 

Fifteen yean ago a cload of gloom o'erhang our conntiy — a 
cload 80 daiiL and threatening that the loyal North trembled fh>m 
ocean to plain. The nation's brow was frowning, the nation's 
pulse was throbbing— the sad tidings had come that Lee, with 
an hundred thousand men, was invading the North ; that a por- 
tion of the ** Army of the Potomac," already defeated and driven 
through (Gettysburg, had taken possession of the hills south of 
the town. 

The position was a series of hills, ranged in nearly a semicir- 
cular form, presenting its convexity to the Rebel army. 

At midnight of July 1, Meade came up and arranged his 
troops. The Twelfth corps, under Slocum, he placed on the right ; 
Sickles, with the Third, was located on the left, terminating on 
Round Top Hill ; the Eleventh corps, commanded by Howard, 
with the survivors of the First and Second, under the gallant 
Hancock, constituted our center on Cemetery Hill. 

Like Wellington at Waterloo, Meade felt the advantage of his 
elevated position; like him, too, he needed more men to defend 
it These were scattered along the Baltimore road— ten— twenty- 
thirty miles away. 

Day.break found our army in readiness for an attack, but the 
bright morning passed in silence. At three o'clock the Rebel 
columns emerge from the forest Lee has ordered Longstreet 
and Hill against our left and center, and his parting words are, 
^Take Round Top Hill if it cost ten thousand men!" On, on 
the Rebels came, as determined as Napoleon's cuirassiers. In a 
second the artillery opens on both sides. Hancock thunders on 
the ridge till the echoes of his ** Parrots" bound about the bills 
like volleys of musketry. Red flashes his fiery tempest of grape 

miis piece lias been copyrighted teparatelv, and other pablishexe are re- 
quested not to use the same without permiaBion from the editor of thia book. 
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and canister. Despite the murderous leaden rain, the Texans 
gain the first precipice— LongstreeVs iron knuckles are knocking 
at the base of Round Top. Should he gain a lodgment there, all 
is lost I Through the surges of flame and smoke the enemy is 
seen driving our lines backward. Sickles, dashing before his 
fighting battalions, is wounded and borne to the rear. Hil?, the 
while, is pressing our center, &nd for three miles along that 
ridge the hostile columns sway to and fro like the heaving of the 
ocean's crest. 

Now the Louisiana "Tigers" are rushing up. With angry 
yells and curses they leap upon the Union lines. Our columns 
bend; they break! Victory now seems within the Rebel grasp, 
when lo I there appear the banners of Sedgwick's Sixth I Casting 
their knapsacks on the ground, the gallant fellows spring for- 
ward like a mountain torrent See how they dash to the front !— 
how their volleys plow the Rebel ranks! "Fix bayonets- 
charge ! " cries Sedgwick. With the word our boys leap on them, 
and, like the current of Niagara, bide not till Uiey sweep their 
victims headlong into the abyss below. 

As the blazing orb sinks o'er Blue Ridge in the distance, his 
last look falls upon a sad picture. Cemetery Hill is blackened 
with the fiery breath of War. The ground is torn and fiprowed, 
trampled and blood-stained. Meade and his staff are in consulta- 
tion, and all are of the opinion that the morrow's struggle must 
be still more bloody, still more desperate. The entire line is 
strengthened by every available means. Reserves are stationed 
on the right; Kilpatrick's cavalry on the left 

But daylight is approaching, and crashing volleyB on the right 
foretell another day of struggle and slaughter. Lee now deter- 
mines his final step. At one o'clock the storm of an hundred 
Rebel cannon bursts upon Cemetery Hill. Our artillery replies 
with equal spirit Shells fall and burst in rapid succession. 
Earth is scattered in showers over the wounded. Tombstones 
are shivered, fences shattered, trees splintered, rocks torn up; 
while the low buzz of round shot, whizzing of iron bolts, explo- 
sions of shells o'er head, combine to make the scene of chaos in- 
conceivable. Mad surges of tumult lash the hills and roar as 
though all the thimders of a summer were plunging into that 
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yft!l«j together. The smoke is % ahrond abore our heroes; thoe 
ii not wind enough to lift it into a canopy. Howard^ aft four 
o'clock, pauses to cool his gons, and at this moment Lee makes 
his grand charge. With reeolate step and flying banners the 
Rebels sweep on towards our center. A moment, and they are 
in range; a moment, the first great drops patter along the lines; 
a moment, the musketry is in taU play. Officers are giving or. 
ders, signal flags waving, battalions deplojing, artillery shifting, 
like the scenes of a panorama. Spatters of musketry deepen into 
volleys, and roar like muffled drums. •* Forward men— steady- 
close up,** falls from firm set lips, that Uie next moment are sealed 
in death. Gibbon, in command of the Second, runs along the 
line, shouting, " Hold your fire boys— they're not near enongh 
yet I" and as Pickett rushes up he thunders, ** Now, fire ! '* A 
thousand torrents of red blaze ftom cur guns; a thousand rebels 
writhe in agony. See them close ranks and press forward I See 
them mount to the rifle-pits and mock death I Up to the very 
teeth of the battery they clilnb, smiting the gunners here, plung- 
ing their bayonets there, charging a column there. It is no 
longer a conflict; *tis a whirlpool, a giddy vortex of souls, a hur- 
ricane of sword flashes, an hell of curses. Now the Virginians 
have gained the heights, and are shouting ** Victory I " Our noble 
boys at the front have raised their stained swords for the last 
time. But look yonder I There is our battery enfilading tiie 
spot ** One, two, three — fire!*' and those brazen throats belch 
forth a thundering storm of grape which nothing human can 
face. With the tattered flag, the boys in blue leap on the traitors. 
'*God lets down a fold in his pavilion " ; oju men are hero^ ; the 
battle is won; victory at last I — ^but purchased by a lake of blood, 
a sea of tears. Twenty thousand martyrs for liberty here kneel 
at the crimson shrine and never rise from worshiping. They are 
dead to us; to the country they still live. Never can their glory 
fade who hastened to duty, but halted in death. For as Icmg as 
Liberty and Union are sacred on earth, as long as Heaven ad- 
ministers Justice to man, as long as language and history exist, 
shall the names of those be cherished and treasured who fell at 
Qettysbnrg. 
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A Connubial Exjlcxjue. 



BT J. G. BAXB. 



** Arcades ambo, 
St caatarl pares et respondere paratl.*' 

YlBOXU 
HB. 

Much lately have I thought, my darling wife, 
Some simple rules might make our wedded life 
As pleasant always as a mom in May; 
I merely name it,— what does Molly sayf 

8HB. 

Agreed: your plan I heartily approve; 

Rules would be nice, — ^but who shall make them, lore? 

Nay, do not speak! — ^let this the bargain be, 

One shall be made by you, and one by me, 

Till all are done— 



—Your plan is surely fidr, 
In such a work *tis fitting we should share; 
And now— although it matters not a pin — 
If you have no objection, I'll begin. 

8HB. 

Proceed ! In making laws I 'm little versed ; 
And as to words, I do not mind the first; 
I only claim — and hold the treasure fast— 
My sex*s sacred privilege, the Icut! 



With all my heart Well, dearest, to begin :— 
When by our cheerful hearth our friends drop in, 
And I am talking in my brilliant style 
(The rest with rapture listening the while) 
About the war, — or. anything, in short, 
That you're aware is my especial /<?r^, — 
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Pray don't get ap a circle of your own, 
And talk of— bonnets, in an undertone t 



That's Number One; I'll mind it well, if yon 
Will do as mncb, my dear, by Number Two: 
When we attend a party or a ball. 
Don't leave your Molly standing by the wall, 
The helpless victim of the dreariest bore 
That ever walked upon a parlor-floor. 
While you— oblivious of your spouse's doom- 
Flirt with the girls,— the gayest in the room I 



When I (although the busiest man alive) 
Have snatched an hour to take a pleasant drive, 
And say, ** Remember, at precisely four 
You'll find the carriage ready at the door,»» 
Don't keep me waiting half an hour or so,. 
And then declare, **The dock must be too slow!" 



When you (such things have happened now and then) 

Go to the Club with, "I'll be back at ten," 

And stay till two o'clock, you needn't say, 

'* I really was the first to come away; 

'Tis very strange how swift the time has passed: 

( 'm sure, my dear, the clock must be too fasti ** 

HB. 

rhere — ^that will do; what else remains to say 

We may consider at a future day; 

t'm getting sleepy— and— if you have done« 



Not I!— this making rules is precious tan; 
Now here's another:— When you paint to me 
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**That charming woman " yon are sure to see, 
DonV- when yon praise the virtues she has got— 
[Name only those you think your wife has not I 
And here*8 a rule I hope you won*t forget, 
The most important I have mentioned yet,-— 
Pray mind it well :— Whenever you incline 
To bring your queer companions home to dine, 
Suppose, my dear,— Good Gracious I he's asleep t 
Ah I weU,— His lucky good advice will keep; 
And he shall have it, or, upon my life, 
I 've i^ot the proper spirit of a wifel 



The Chambered Nautilus. 



BT OUVEB W. H0LMB8. 

rids is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign. 

Sails the unshadowed main,— 

The venturous bark that flings 
On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings 
In gulft enchanted, where the siren sings. 

And coral reefe lie bare, 
Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their streaming hair. 

Its webs of living gauze no more unftirl ; 

Wrecked is the ship of pearl! 

And every chambered cell. 
Where its dim dreaming life was wont to dwell. 
As thc^frail tenant shaped his growing shell, 

Before thee lies revealed,— 
Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless ciypt unsealed I 

Year after year beheld the silent toil 

That spread his lustrous coil ; 

Still, as the spiral grew, 
He left the past year's dwelling for the new. 
Stole with soft step its shining archway through. 

Built up its idle door. 
Stretched in his last-found home, and knew the old no more 
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rhanks for the heavenly message bronght by thee, 

Child of the wandering sea, 

Cast from her lap forloni ! 
Prom thy dead lips a clearer note is bom 
Than ever Triton blew from wreathed homt 

While on mine ear it rings, 
fhrongh the deep caves of thought I hear a voice that sings ^ 

Bnild thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll I 

Leave thy low vaulted past I 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 

Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life*s unresting seal 



Ascent of Japan's Sacred Mountain-Fu-si-Yama. 



BTDORA 80HOON1CASBB 80PSB. 



At about 8 p. m. of Aug. 9, 18—, we reached, in a drenching 
thunder-storm, a small village lying at the foot of majestic Fn- 
si-Yamit— the Mecca of our pilgrimage. Enwrapped in black 
clouds from whose depths ominous lightings gleamed and flash- 
ed, it rose before us with a grandeur which invited homage. 

About 8 p. m., the rain having ceased, we grasped our stout 
pilgrim-staves, and, preceded by our guide, we set our faces to- 
ward the lightning-crowned crest of the mountain. The pale 
light from the curious Japanese lantern carried by our*guide, 
seemed to lend a Spectral gleam to our little band, as, single file, 
and for the most part, silently, we wound upward through nar- 
row defiles, and under the solenm shadow of tall evergreen trees. 
Graceful ferns of wonderftil growth, fragrant mountain lilies, and 
tall grasses bordered our upward winding way, and seemed to 
mock the idea that their ^'native heath'' was but the side of a once 
burning volcano. Up, up we toiled, until about 11 :80 p. ul, 
when, with but two^fifths of our journey accomplished, but thor- 
oughly wearied, we thankfrilly accepted the shelter offered by a 
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rude mountain inn, and lay down to a dreamless sleep, none the 
less sweet to our exhausted bodies because of the rudeness of our 
surroundings. Before dawn, we were again on our upward 
march ; there was something indescribably solemn in the pro- 
found hush which held supreme reign, as we again resumed our 
walk. The silence could almost hefeliy and seemed rendered 
only the more intense by an occasional bird song, or the faint far 
off tinkle of pilgrim bells. We had gone but a short distance 
when the growing light, and crimsoning east, warned us that the 
sun was about to emerge from the cloudy caves of the ocean, 
which lay to the east of our course. Turning our faces eastward 
where btumers of scarlet and gold were shaking out their gleam, 
ing folds, we waited, in silent expectancy, the coming of the 
•* king of day I" and, truly, never was king heralded by greater 
gorgeousness and pomp of coloring! A bank of pearl clouds 
turned to crimson, a purplish mass just above, caught an upward 
lance of light, and its edges grew a wondrous gold tint, only 
transcended in beauty by a tiny cloudlet, which suddenly ac- 
knowledged the sun*s alchemic powers and changed into a rnai^ 
velous golden gondola, balancing itself in the ocean of rosy 
light which now swept up, wave on wave of beauty, from the 
glowing east 

To the northwest, from the lovely valleys beneath, white spirit 
like clouds had been rising, till now they lay beneath us,a lovely 
shifting mass of snow-drifts, taking new forms of beauty with 
each moment Far away to the northeast, set like a rare crystal 
gem in a frame of mountains, sparkled the famous Ha-ko-ne 
Lake. As the sun rose higher, scattering right and left, his glo- 
rious cloud-heralds, turning to view the mountain top, which 
still towered far above us, we beheld a display before which the 
magnificence of the eastern heavens paled and faded! The va- 
riously colored lava at the summit caught the first rays of light 
and flashed them back in a marvelous mingling of color,ruby,ame- 
ihyst, sapphire, emerald, with many other tints — ^glowed about 
the mountain*s brow, while the snow-drifts piled in its gorges 
glittered like beds of purest pearls and diamonds. But why 
waste words on the indescribable t *Twas a rare picture hung 
in God's great world-gallery, once seen, never to be forgotten. 
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Hig^ and higher we climbed, the waj growinf eteeper^lNilthe 
Tiews below us changing and widening, till, apread ben«ith our 
gaie, there la/ a beauUad picture of sunlit hilla» shaded TalleTS 
silrer threads of rirers winding in and oat throng the landscape 
while here and there a mountain lake lent its aei^ene beantj to 
the Tiew. But the white doads rose rapidly* and piled them- 
selres in solid masses, until, from onr lofty aldjtode we seemed to 
look oot OTor a platean, snow-coYered and drift-piled. 

Tlieairgrew oolder, cloods skorried swiftly by ns, cold misis 
wn4>ped US about, the wind roared and whistled as on wOd Jan. 
naiy days. Al last the smnmit was gained, and we stood thir- 
teen thousand flTe hondred feet alx>Te sealerel, haying walked in 
all onr windings from base to summit about thirteen rnUea. 

The Musician's Talk. 



n LONGFELLOW. 

Al Btralsimd, by the Baltic 8e% 

Within the sandy bar, 
Al sunset of a summer's day. 
Beady for sea, at anchor lay 

The good ship Yaldemar. 

niere sat the captain with his friendSi 

Old skippers brown and hale, 
Who smoked and grumbled o*er their grog^ 
And talked of ioebeig and of fo^ 

Of calm and storm and ^e. 

And one was spinning a sailor's yam 

About Elaboterman, 
Hie Eobold of the sea; a sprite 
Invisible to mortal sight. 

Who o*er the rigging ran. 

He helped the sailors at their woric, 

And toiled with Jovial din; 
He helped them hoist and reef the salls^ 
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Ho helped them stow the casks and baleii 
And heaTe the anchor in. 

And woe to him whose mortal eyes 

Elahoterman behold. 
It is a oertain sign of death I— 
The cabin-boy here held his breath, 

He felt his blood run cold. 

The Jolly skipper paused awhile, 

And then again began; 
•There is a Spectre Ship," quoth he^ 
* A Ship of the Dead that sails the sea, 

And is called the Carmilhan* 

"A ghostly ship, with a ghostly crew, 

In tempests she appears; 
And before the gale, or against the gale, 
She sails without a rag of sail, 

Without a helmsman steers. 

**8he haunts the Atlantic north and south, 

But mostly the mid-sea, 
Where three great rocks rise bleak and bare 
Like Aimace-chimneys in the air. 

And are called the Chimneys Three. 

*And HI betide the luckless ship 

That meets the Carmilhan; 
Oyer her decks the seas will leap^ 
She must go down into the deep. 

And perish mouse and man.** 

The captain of the Yaldemar 
Laughed loud with merry heart 

"I should like to see this ship," said he; 

"I should like to find these Chimneys Three^ 
That are marked down in the chart 
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*I hftTO sailed right own the spot,** he tald, 

** With a good stiff breeM behind, 
Whea the sea wts blue, and the sky was clear,-- 
Ton can follow my coarse with these pinholes here,— 

And nerer a rock could find.*' 

And then he swore a dreadftd oath, 

He swore by the Kingdoms Three, 
Tliat should he meet the Carmilhan, 
He would run her down, although he ran 

Right into Btemify I 

Hie cabin windows hare grown blank 

As eyeballs of the dead ; 
No more the glancing sunbeams bum 
On the gilt letters of the stem. 

But on the figure head; 

On Valdemar Victorious, 

"Who looketh with disdain 
To see his image in the tide 
Dismembered float from side to side^ 

And reunite again. 

** It is the wind," those skippers said, 

"That swings the vessel so; 
It is the wind ; it freshens fast, 
"TIb time to say farewell at last, 

•Tis time for us to go." 

They shook the captain by the hand, 

"Good luckl good luckl" they cried; 
Bach face was like the setting sun. 
As, broad and red, they one by one 

Went o*er the yessel's side. 

The sun went down, the frdl moon roes^ 
Serena O'er field and fiood; 
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And all the winding creeks luid bayv 
And broad sea-meadows seemed ablaze^ 
The sky was red as blood. 

The southwest wind blew fiiesh and fldr« 

As fair as wind could be ; 
Bound for Odessa, o*er the bar, 
With all sail set the Yaldemar 

Went proudly out to sea. 

The loTcly moon climbs up the s^ 

As one who walks in dreams; 
A tower of marble in her light, 
A wall of black, a wall of white. 

The stately yessel seems. 

Low down upon the sandy ooasi 

The lights begin to bum; 
And now, uplifted high in air» 
They kindle with a fiercer glare, 

And now drop far astern. 

The dawn appears, the land is goni^ 
The sea is all around. 

And now along the horizon's edgo 

Mountains of douds uprose. 
Black as with forests underneath, 
Above their sharp and jagged teeth 

Were white as drifted snows. 

Unseen behind them sank the son, 

But flushed each snowy peak 
A litde while with rosy light 
That faded slowly from the sight 

As blushes from the cheek. 

Black grew the sky,— all black, all blacky 
Tlie clouds were eveiywhere; 
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There wie a feeling of mspmm 
In nature, a mytteriout mdm 
Of terror in the air. 

And aU on board the Valdemar 

Waa fUn aa still oonld be; 
Saye when the dismal ship-bell toDed, 
Aa erer and anon she rolled. 

And lurched into the sea. 

Tlie detain np and down the deck 

Went striding to and fro; 
Now watched the compass at the wheel, 
Now lifted np his hand to feel 

Which way the wind mi^t blow. 

And now he looked up at the sail% 

And now npon the deep; 
In eveiy fibre of his frame 
He felt the storm before it came^ 

He had no thought of sleep. 

Eight bells! and suddenly abalti 

With a great rush of rain, 
Making the ocean white with spume» 
In darkness like the day of doom, 

On came the hurricane. 

The lightning flashed from cloud to dond, 

And rent the sky in two; 
A Jagged flame, a single Jet 
Of white fire, like a bayonet, 

Tliat pierced the eyeballs through. 

Then all around was dark again, 

And blacker than before; 
But in that single fiash of light 
He had beheld a fearfUl sight, 

And thought of the oath he swore. 
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For right ahead lay the Ship of the Dead, 

The ghostly CarmilhanI 
Her. masts were stripped, her yards were bare, 
And on her bowsprit, poised in air, 

Sat the Elaboterman. 

Her crew of ghosts was all on deck 

Or clambering up the shrouds; 
The boatswain's whistle, the captain*! hail. 
Were like the piping of the gale, 

And thunder in the clouds. 

And close behind the Carmilhan 

There rose up fh>m the sea, 
As horn a foundered ship of stone, 
Three bare and splintered masts alone: 

They were the Chimneys Three I 

And onward dashed the Vahiemar 

And leaped into the dark; 
A denser mist, a colder blast, 
A little shudder, and she had passed 

Bight through the Phantom Bark. 

She deft in twain the shadowy hulk, 

But cleft it unaware; 
As when, careering to her nest. 
The sea-gull severs with her breast 

The unresisting air. 

Again the lightning flashed; again 

They saw the Carmilhan, 
Whole as before in hull and spar; 
But now on board of the Valdemar 

Stood the Elaboterman. 

And they all knew their doom was sealed; 

They knew that death was near ; 
Some prayed who nerer prayed before. 
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And toma ihtj irept, and womt thtj fworeb 
And KMne were mute with fear. 

Tlien tnddenly there came a ahook* 

And loader than wind or aea 
A cry burst fh>m the crew oi\ deck, 
Aa she dashed and crashed, a hopeless wreck, 

Upon the Ohimneya lliree. 

The storm and night were passed, the lighl 

T6 streak the east began; 
The cabin-boy, picked up at sea, 
Bnryiyed the wreck, and only ha, 

To tell of Carmilhan. 



Vera Victoria. 

The f<rtlowliig li a ijnopfli of tn omtioD deUyeied by H. IL Soper, In As* 
aociation Hall, Philadtlphia, during Oommenoement week of the Kationtl 
school of Oratory, 1877. 

Vera Victoria! What is it? »Tis a query that has ever yexed 
the ages; and, though answered oft, the questicm seems unset- 
tled still. Qo mark yonder giddy throng of idle dreamers as Uiey 
saunter to and ho, with careless step and thoughtless brow, and 
ask them what is victory? They answer, **A little more ease, a 
little more slumber, a little more folding of the hands to rest, this 
Is * Victoria.* " And thus with folded arms they drift down the 
stream of life, viewing the achievements of their fellow beings, 
listening to the siren songs of Pleasure, till the watchman cries 
from that unseen shore, *^ Eternity is yours, and time is no long- 
erP' But ahl ""What shall the harvest be?** 

«* Nothing but leaves,** 
and the spirit grieves over a wasted life. 

Then gaze upon the broad battle-field of life, where the scars of 
defeat have marked its millions in the maddening contests for 
io-called victories; there see that mighty tide of earth's humani- 
ty pressing onward with anxious heart, with feverish brain, and 
aU for what? 
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The proud eon of Ctoius, fired with unholy longings, grasped 
the meteor torch of Fame, and with a bewildered zeal stroye to 
Illumine the realms of greatness. He extinguished ereiy noble 
impulse of his being, consumed his better soul to quench his in- 
Batiate thirst and scale earth's highest battlements <^ renown, yet 
on he went, clambering up Fame's reeling, creaky ladder; though 
oft the rounds did break beneath him, still he clutched the next 
higher, till high oyer all he wrote, in letters of calcium glory, 
'"Victoria." It glittered for a while in those supernal heights, 
and then it fell, like a falling star, to yanish in darkness. 

Harkl heard ye the sounds of that midnight reyelry t There, 
amid the dink of glasses and the rattling dice, the winner of the 
game, in his drunken glee, shouted *" Victoria." Then methought 
I heard swiftly borne from the gloom of the nether world, in tones 
hollow and hoarse, weird and unearthly, ** Victoria.'* 

Next, behold that son of Lucifer, who proffers the hand of pre- 
tended friendship, and conquers his prey with the kiss of Judas, 
dethrones human trust and causes fondest loye to weep its young 
life away upon the altar of betrayed confidence. Aye, more, per- 
chance he marks upon the fair brow of innocence a tarnished 
name,then consigns the wreck of blighted hopes to the pitiless 
gaze of a cold, frowning world, and then in his fiendish triumph 
shouts "Victoria." 

One haughty child of unruled ambition drew his warrior garb 
around him, and with martial tread strode forward to the field of 
carnage. Waying his flashing sabre high in air, he dashed down 
the lines, and shouted "forward," till the red field was won. On 
he pressed, trampling under his iron heel of conquest a whole 
continent, till all earth's monarchs paled and trembled; but his 
laurels faded, and obliyion mantled his lonely tomb. Alas, what 
yain y ictories these 1 

The great bell of history is eyer tolling the knell of defeated 
hopes, and in potent tones seems to say, " Beware of false yicto- 
ries." Those warning echoes haye rolled down the line of sixty 
centuries, and yet we behold seryile mortals crouch in humble 
attitude before the possessor of broad acres and princely man- 
sions, and proclaim him yictor chief; we see the fair goddess 
Fashion, at the fine soiree, where the chandelier's light reflects 
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ber gorgeous splendor tlU her Jeslons rirals aocOTd to ber * Vic- 
u>ria.** O let us fling awaj these b s n b i es thsthaont the soul end 
lure it to defest 

Agsin,whst is tmeTictoiyt lliink no Tictoiy surely gsined 
when the wild peal of bells and thunder of oannoo welcome the 
conquerer*s home return beneath a triumphal arch, nor yet when 
you haye won the showering applause of the multitude ; no, not 
even though golden honors pay tribute to your genius; for all 
these may proye only sounding brass and tinkling cymbals. 

O friends of humanity, rouse ye, one and all, to noble action I 
Rouse ye, idle dreamers on the shores of time ; do brave work for 
ri^t and Justice, and lire worthy of your high creaticm Bend 
the sympathetic ear to the sad wails of woe sent up fh>m mourn- 
ing heartB; show the world that sacred honor, true friendship, 
and pure lore are not mere names. See yonder in the street- 
there lies Truth, fallen, bleeding, and her banner trailed in dust! 
Go ye to the rescue, and in the name of Him who saith ** I am 
the way, the truth, the life,** lift her mangled form, give once 
more her banner to the breeze, and inscribe upon her eternal 
folds, ^ for Qod and the Right; '* yea, cany that banner far o*er 
the sea, to foreign shores, to light &e sky of heathen darkness, 
that benighted souls may read their way to Qod. Then may you 
hope to build a monument that will not crumble through all the 
ages, and upon which Time can neyer write his fatal decree, **pas8- 
ing away ;" then may you claim true victory yours ; then will heay- 
en*s architrave echo the cry ^^Yera Victoria,** till angels catch 
up the glad refrain and wing it upward to the Great White 
Throne, where sitteth He who saith to him that oyercometh, **I 
will give a Grown of life.** 



Ruining the Minis ter's Parrot. 

Showliiir How BlMMd it Is Sometlmei to Botiim Good for BvlL 



There is an editor on Harvard Street who never gets home till 
long after midnight, and he has a neighbor, who is a clergyman, 
possessing a parrot that has a yoice like a planing-mill. 

This parrot*s cage is hung out about daybreak, and just as the 
long-suffering editor is getting his first sleep and dreaming that 
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be has scooped aU the other papers on a big Indian battle, the 
p&TTOt giyes a war-whoop that makes all the windows in the ward 
ra^itle, and then goes off into a series of shrieks, whistles and 
yells enough to tnm the milk out in Cicero, and set the teeth of a 
liandsaw on edge. 

The performance lasts till about nine o'clock, and whenever it 
shows any signs of flagging, the clergyman comes out, and, with 
an almond or a lump of sugar, stimidates the accursed bird to 
new frenzies — at least, this is how things used to be; they are 
changed now. 

One evening in June, when the editor went home to dinner, 
his wife said: 
•* George, I have some news for you.'* 
•* Ah ! my love, is it exclusive f »' 

** Our neighbors are going away for the summer to Perry 
Springs." 
*'I hope they are going to take that parrot with them." 
**No; and what do you think f They had the impudence to 
come and ask if we would take care of the bird for them while 
they were gone. Did you ever I Pd like to wring its neck for 
them while they are ^ne." 

A smile that was horrible to see illuminated the editor's face 
as he hissed, in a low, concentrated voice: 

**My dear, we should always try and return good for evil; I 
will take care of that bird." 

Next day the minister went away, and the editor set himself 
assiduously to train the parrot in the way he should go. He had 
a room padded and the walls deadened, and he hung the cage up 
in it Then he went and hired two A. D. T. messengers, and 
bought a garden syringe and a water barrel, and installed the boys 
hi charge of the parrot. 

** My sons," he said, "* little parrots ^at shouldn't sing, but will 
sing, must be made not to sing. J^enever that bird lets off a 
cheep, just deluge him with ice-water." 

The boys carried out the instructions so faithlully that in less 
than a week the bird was silent as the tomb. 

** Ahat " said the editor; **his mind is now a tabula rata, and 
prepared to receive proper instruction. He must now be taught, 
and firat I shall attend to his musical education." 
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Accordingly, ha hired a man ttom a rariety ahow on Oanal 
Street to teach that parrot to whiatle all tha popular airs of tiiA 
day, iuch ai "Yum, Yum, Yuml*' "SaW MyL^ offl " etc 
Then the rocalist taught that parrot aU the cries of the street- 
peddlera, and how to iwear in fine print without the mid of 
glasses. 

"* Now,** said the editor, triumphantly, ** if I can teadH him the 
Talue of time I shall be well repaid.** 

By dint of shooting the bird with ioe-water when he offended, 
and comforting him with almonds, he reduced the bird to tlie 
status of a feathered alarm-clock, set to go off with unerring reg- 
ularity at 11 :80 p. m. and 10:80 a. m., and warranted not to run 
down until the performance had been gone through with accord- 
ing to programme. The parrot*s education cost him a heap of 
money and much trouble, but he did not regret it 

A week ago yesterday the minister returned by the 7:80 p. m. 
train, and received his precious bird. The editor went home on 
the half-past ten car, lit his cigar, opened the window, and wltb 
a calm smile of expectancy listened. 

The clock had Just struck half-past eleven when there came a 
yell of **Fire! ** that probably startled everybody in the block ex- 
cept the editor. 

^Keep still, my love,*' he said, calmly, to his wife; **it is only 
the parrot There is no danger.** 

The fearful cry was repeated, the editor heard sounds as if the 
minister and all his family were jumping out of bed, then win- 
dows were opened on all sides, and he had the pleasure of seeing 
the man who kept the key of the signal-box (and wasn't in- 
sured) tear along the street in his slippers and turn in an alarm. 

A few minutes afterward the fire-bells rang, the engines came 
tearing up to the house whence the shouts of **Fire I" were is- 
suing. The minister had to go down and explain, and one of the 
drivers remarked audibly that h^d punch the old snoozer*s head 
off for anickeL 

Meanwhile, the parrot kept right on yelling " Police I *• " Fire I ** 
** Ripe peaches, fifteen cents a peck I ** " Stror I *' " Appools I *' and 
the like till about 2:15 a. m. The editor, with a sweet smile, fell 
asleep, leaving word to call him at ten. 
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It was the blessed Sabbath— a Mght, smmy morning; the 
street was crowded with church-goers. A number of deacons had 
called to welcome their pastor home and conduct him to church. 
The parrot had been dozing on his perch in the sun, but as the 
church-bells began to chime, he began to get excited. 

Presently the 10:30 bell struck its first note, and, punctual to 
the second, the minister, his family and friends appeared on the 
piazza. Punctual to the second, also, the parrot above them 
yawned, scratched his head, and remarked: 

**0 my stars I*' General attention was gained, and he then 
poured forth a stream of oaths and yile street slang— thereby 
creating an immense sensation. 

Unally, the minister got the bird into the woodshed, and put 
^ a lot of old carpets over him, but his hair had nearly turned gray, 
and after a terrible day and night he went to the Tribune office 
early on Monday, and inserted the following* 

FoBSAiiB— A valuable parrot; speaks and whistles fluently. 
Owner only parts with him because of ill-health. Price low. 
A.ddress,X, 999 Tribuns office. 

The Iris h Phi losopher. 

Ladies and GKntlemen: I is(to so many foine lookin' people 
sittin' before me, that if you'll excuse me I'll be aflher takin* a 
seat meself. Ton don't know me, I'm thinking, as some of yees 
'ud be noddin' to me afore this. I'm a walkin' pedestrian, a 
traveling philosopher. Terry O'Mulligan's me name. I'm from 
Dublin, where many philosophers before me was raised and bred. 
Oh, philosophy is a foine study! I don't know anything about 
it, but its a foine study 1 Before I kim over I attended an import- 
ant meetin' of philosophers in Dublin, and the discussin' and 
talkin' you'd hear there about the world 'ud warm the very heart 
of Socrates or Aristotle himself. Well, there was a great many 
inmUnerU and learned min there at the meetin', and I was there too, 
and while we was in the very thickest of a heated argument, one 
comes to me and says he, **Do you know what we're talkin' 
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about r *'Ido,'*MytI,''batIdon'tiiiidentaiid7ee8.** *K)oiild 
ye explain the ton'! matioo around the earth f* aays he. "I 
could," sayt I, '*but I*d not know could you understand or not.** 
**Wen." sayt he, "we'll tee," eays he. Bur'n I didn't know any. 
thing how to get out of it &en, to I piled in, ''for," says I to mj- 
seU; ** never let on to any <me that you don*t know anything, but 
make them believe that you do know all about it" So says I to 
him, takin' up me shilli^ah this way (holding a very crooked 
stick perpendicular), *' We'll take that for the strai^t line of the 
earth's equator"— how's that for gehography t (to the audience). 
Ah, that was straight till the other day I bent it in an argument 
♦*Wery good," says he. ''Well," says I, ''now the sun rises in the 
east" (placing the disengaged hand at the eastern end of the 
stick). Well, he couldn't deny that ** And when he gets up he 

Darts his rosy beams— Through the momin* gleams.** 
Do you moind the poetry there t (to &e audience with a smile). 
" And he keeps on risin' and risin* till he reaches his meriden.** 
"What's that r* says he, "His dinner4oime," says I; "sure'n 
that's my Latin for dinner-toime, and when he gets his dinner 

He sinks to rest— Behind the glorious hills of the west** 
Oh, begorra, there's more poetiyl ID&il it creepin* out all over 
me. "There," says I, well satisfied with myself; " will that do 
for ye ?" " You havn't got done with him yet, »• says he. "Done 
with him," says I, kinder mad like; "what more do you want 
me to do with him t Didnt I bring him from the east to the 
west I What more do you want I " " Oh,'» says he, " you'll have 
to bring him back again to the east to rise next momin'." By 
Saint Patrick 1 and wasn't I near betraying me ignorance. Sure'n 
I thought there was a large family of suns, and they rise one 
after the other. But I gathered meself quick, and, says I to him 
" well," says I, " I'm surprised you axed me that simple ques! 
tion. I thought any man 'ud know," says I, " when the sun 
sinks to rest in the west— when the sun—** says L "Tou said 
that before," says he. " Well I want to press it stronger upon 
you," says L "When the sun sinks to rest in the east—no— 
west, why he— why he waits till it grows dark, and then he goes 
hack in the migU Mm$i^ 
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Confession of a Drunkard. 



I had position high and ho'y. The demon tore from around 
me the robes of my sacred office, and sent me forth church less 
and godless, a very hisshig and byword among men. Afterward 
my voice was heard in the courts. But the dust gathered on my 
open books, and no footfall crossed the threshold of the drunk- 
-ai d's office. I had money ample for all necessities, but it went to 
feed the coffers of the devils which possessed me. I had a home 
adorned with all that wealth and the most exquisite taste could 
suggest The devil crossed its threshold and the light faded from 
its chambers. And thus I stand, a clerg} man without a church, 
a barrister without a brief, a man with scarcely a friend, a soul 
without hope — all swallowed up in the maelstrom of drink. 



The Fatal Glass. 



LAURA U. CASE. 



He raised the cup to his pure, sweet lips — 

Lips fresh from a mother^s kisses ; 
Merry the banquet hall that night. 
For youth and beauty were there, and bright 

The glittering lamps shone o*er them ; 
And one had sung with a voice divine, 
A song in praise of the ruby wine. 

That graced the feast before them. 
Little he dreamed as he lightly quaffed 
The sparkling wine, that the first rare draught 

Was a link in the chain to bind him, 
And drag his soul, like a servile slave, 
Down slippery steps to a shameful grave. 

From a throne where love enshrined him. 

She raised the cup to her tainted Ups — 

Lips foul with the vilest curses — 
Ia.a loathsome haunt of sin and shame. 
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Where Christian charity seldom came, 

With its holy words to teach them 
Of the pastures green and waters sweet, 
Of her who wept at the Master's feet, 

Whose boundless love could reach them. 
Is love so dear, and life so cheap, 
That one poor soul, like a wandering sheep, 

Alone on the bleak, cold mountain, 
Should gladly turn from a life accurst, 
To drown the past and quench the thirst 

In draughts from a poisonous fountain? 






He raised the cup to his trembling lips — 

Lips wrinkled by age and hunger; 
The meager pittance he'd begged for food. 
Brightened the palm of the man who stood 

At his bar with his wines around him. 
He drank, and turned on tottering feet 
To the bitter storm and the cold, dark street. 

Where a corpse in the morn they found him. 
And oh ! could those speechless lips have told 
Of the want and sorrow, hunger and cold 

He had known, or the answer given, 
When his trembling soul for entrance plead 
At the crystal gates, where One has said : 

" No drunkard shall enter Heaven I" 

; 

-^ 

The Gambler's Wife. 



R. COAXES. 



Dark is the night I How dark! No light,no fu-e! 

Cold on the hearth, the last faint sparks expire! 

Shivering, she watches by the cradle side, ^ 

For him, who pledged her love — last year a bride! m 



«« Hark ! 'Tis his footstep. No !— 'tis past !— 'tis gone I" 
Tick ! Tick !— « «How wearily the time crawls on ( 
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Why should he leave me thus? He once was kind! 
And I believed 'twould last! — How mad! — How blind! 

"Rest thee, my babe! — Rest on! — 'Tis hunger's cry. 

Sleep! — For there is no food! — The fount is dry! 

Famine and cold their wearying work have done. 

My heart must break ! And thou !'' The clock strikes one. 

•*Hush ! 'tis the dice-box ! Yes, he's there ! he's there ! 
For this! — for this he leaves me to despair! 
Leaves love, leaves truth, his wife, his child! for what? 
The wanton's smile — the villain — and the sot ! 

"Yet I'll not curse him. No! His all in vain! 

'Tis long to wait, but sure he*ll come again ! 

And I could starve, and bless him, but for you^ 

My child l—his child! Oh, fiend !" The clock strikes two. 

*♦ Hark! How the sign-board creaks! The blast howls by^ 
Moan! moan! A dirge swells through the cloudy sky. 
Ha! 'tis his knock! he comes! — he comes once more!" 
'Tis but the lattice flaps. Thy hope is o'er. 

"Can he desert us thus? He knows I stay, • 
Night after night, in loneliness, to pray 
For his return— and yet he sees no tear! 
No! no! It cannot be. He will be here I 

" Nestle more closely, dear one, to my heart! 

Thou'rt cold ! Thou'rt freezing! But we will not part! 

Husband?— I die!— Father!— It is not he! 

O God ! protect my child !" The clock strikes three. 

They're gone, they're gone! the glimmering spark hath fled! 

The wife and child are numbered with the dead. 

On the cold earth, outstretched in solemn rest, 

The babe lay frozen on its mother's breast; 

The gambler came at last — but all was o'er. 

Dread silence reigned around; the clock struck four! 
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The Dream of the Reveler. 



CHARLES MACKAY. 



Around the board the guests were met, the light above them 

beaming, 
And in their cups, replenished oft, the ruddy wine was streaming; 
Their cheeks were flushed, their eyes were bright, their hearts 

with pleasure bounded. 
The song was sung, the toast was given, and loud the revel 

sounded. 
I drained a goblet with the rest, and cried, ** Away with sorrow! 
Let us be happy for to-day ; what care we for the morrow ?" 
But as I spoke, my sight grew dim, and slumber deep came o'er 

me, 
And, mid the whirl of mingling tongues, this vision passed before 

me: 

Methought I saw a demon rise; he held a mighty beaker, 
'W^ose burnished sides ran brimming o'er with floods of burning 

liquor ; 
Around him pressed a clamorous crowd, to taste this liquor 

greedy. 
But chiefly came the poor and sad, the suffering and the needy; 
All those oppressM by grief or debt, the dissolute, the lazy, 
Blear-eyed old men and reckless youths, and palsied women 

crazy ; 
"Give, give!" they cried — "Give, give us drink, to drown all 

thought of sorrow ; 
If we are happy for to-day, we care not for to-morrow!" 

The first drop warm'd their shivering skins, and drove away 
their sadness ; 
The second lit their sunken eyes, and filPd their souls with glad- 

- ness; 
The third drop made them shout and roar, and play each furious 
antic ; 
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The fourth drop boiPd their very blood ; and the fifth drop drove 

them frantic. 
** Drink!'* said the demon. ** Drink your fill! drink of these 

waters mellow; — 
They'll make your eyeballs sear and dull, and turn your white 

skin yellow ; 
They'll fill your homes with care and grief, and clothe your backs 

with tatters ; 
They'll fill your hearts with evil thoughts; but never mind! — 

what matters.' 

** Though virtue sink, and reason fail, and social ties dissever, 
V\\ be your friend in hour of need, and find you homes forever;. 
For I have built three mansions high, three strong and goodly 

houses. 
To lodge at last each jolly soul who all his life carouses. 
The first^ it is a spacious house, to all but sots appalling. 
Where, by the parish bounty fed, vile, in the sunshme crawling, 
The worn-out drunkard ends his days, and eats the dole of others, 
A plague and burden to himself, an eye-sore to his brothers. 

**The second is a lazar.house, rank, fetid, and unholy; 
Where, smitten by diseases tbul and hopeless melancholy, 
The victims of potations deep pine on the couch of sadness, 
Some calling Death to end their pain, and others wrought to 

madness. 
The third and last is black and high, the abode of guilt and an- 
guish, 
And full of dungeons deep and fast, where death-doom'd felons 

languish. 
So drain the cup, and drain again ! One of my goodly houses 
Shall lodge at last each jolly soul who to the dregs carouses!** 

But well he knew — that Demon old — how vain was all his 

preaching. 
The ragged crew that round him flock'd were heedless of his 

teaching ; 
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E*en as they heard his fearful words, they cried, with shouts of 

laughter — 
"Out on the fool who mars to-day with thought of a hereafter! 
We care not for thy houses three; we live but for the present; 
And merry will we make it yet, and quaff our bumi>ers pleasant" 
Loud laughed the fiend to hear them speak, and, lifting high his 

beaker, 
**Body and soul are mine!'* said he. "1*11 have them both for 

liquor." 



The Lost Steamer. 



BY EUGENE J. HALL. 



NoT«.~By special permission of the author we make the following^ ex- 
tract from his "Red Books.'* Mr. Hall is so well known as a popular writer 
and lecturer that we are assured of the success of this as a recitation. 

It i$ night. A great steamer is proudly gliding up the Ohio 
River. Her decks, her cabin and her staterooms are crowded with 
passengers. 

They have been upon a pleasure excursion. The day has been 
a bright and beautiful one ; all have had an enjo^ able time and 
are now returning home full of hilarity. 

There is the cheerful sound of music in the cabin. The shuf- 
fling of lively feet, gay forms are swinging and swaying forward 
and backward in the giddy dance. The prompter*s call is heard. 
The loud and reckless laugh, the witty remark, the ready repartee. 

The lights flash from the cabin windows and gangways, and are 
beautifully reflected from the water below. 

The fires roar in the great furnaces. The steam struggles to 
escape from the huge boilers and hisses through the pipes 
and valves. The cylinder groans. The wheels revolve. The 
steamer struggles forward. 

But hark! there oomes a crash, a roar. The air is filled with 
broken timbers and flying splinters — the men shout, the women 
scream I 

There has been a terrible collision! 
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Thecraflls sinking! 

There is a cry—** We are lostP 

Otiiers siiriek, ** Save yourselves, tiie steamer is going down !" 

Passengers and crew are paralyzed with horror. Many leap 
wildly into the black river and sink from sight. 

The boat sways, trembles, a cloud of steam fills the air as the 
water reaches the roaring furnace fires. The night air is hideous 
with the outcries of the drowning ! 

Look! the water is rushing into the gangways; it has reached 
the deck. The boat plunges forward, turns partly over and goes 
down-^own to the bottom of the river. 

Then all is dark. The silence of death broods over everything. 

Whence came this dreadful disaster? 

What sent this splendid steamer to destruction? 

What wrought this misery and death? 

Drink I The demon of Intemperance ! 

The captain, whose watchful eyes should have foreseen every 
impending danger; the man at the wheel, upon whose nerve and 
devotion to duty so many lives depended ; the subordinate oflicers. 
the crew, were under the influence oi drink! 

Through their wanton drunkenness many men and women 
were murdered! 

What shocking casualties! what dreadful disasters are occa- 
sioned by intemperance! 

Drunkenness steals upon a man so slowly and imperceptibly that 
he is bound hand and foot, often before he is conscious of danger. 

It robs families of their bread, deprives the brightest men of 
their reason, undermines health, vitality, manhood, character, 
destroys ambition, hope, and man's usefulness to man. Its end is 
death! 

—From ''The Sliady SidB of LiJeP 



One Glass More. 



Stay, mortal, stay ; nor heedless thus 
Thy sure destruction seal ; 

Within that cup there lurks a curse, 
Which all who drink shall feel. 
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Disease and death, forever nigh, , 

Stand ready at the door, 

And eager wait to hear the cry i 

Of give me one glass tnoreP^ \ 

Go, view that prison's gloomy cells, \ 

Their pallid tenants scan; 
Gaze, gaze upon these earthly hells. 

And ask whence they began ; 
Had these a tongue, O man ! thy cheek 

The answered crimson o*er; • 

Had these a tongue they'd to thee speak. 

And cry the " One glass more." 

I 
Behold that wretched female form. 

An outcast trom her ho:ne, 
Bleached in affliction's blighting storm, 

And doomed in want to roam ; 1 

Behold her — ask that prattler near, \ 

Why mother is so poor; | 

He'll whisper, in thy startled ear, ' 

^TytZA father's ** One glass more." ; 



Stay mortal, stay ; repent, return, i 

Reflect upon thy fate; 'l 

The poisonous draught indignant spurn,-— j 

Spurn, spurn it ere too late! - J 

Oh, fly the alehouse's horrid din, i 

Nor linger at the door. 
Lest thou, perchance, should sip again 

The treacherous " One Glass More!" 



I'LL Take What Father Takes; 

W. HOYLE. 



'Twas in the flow'ry month of June, 
The sun was in the west, 
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When a merry, blithesome company 
Met at a public feast. 

Around the room rich banners spread, 

And garlands fresh and gay ; 
Friend greeted friend right joyously 

Upon that festal day. 

The board was filled with choicest fare; 

The guests sat down to dine; 
Some called for " bitter," some for ** stout," 

And some for rosy wine. 

Among this joyful company, 

A modest youth appeared ; 
Scarce sixteen summers had he seen, 

No sf>ecious snare he feared. 

An empty glass before the youth 

Soon drew the waiter near. 
•* What will you take, sir ?" he inquired, 

"Stout, bitter, mild, or clear? 

•* WeVe rich supplies of foreign port, 

WeVe first-class wine and cakes." 
The youth with guileless look replied, 

Til take what father takes: " 

Swift: as an arrow went the words 

Into his father's ears, 
And soon a conflict deep and strong 

Awoke terrific fears. 

The father looked upon his son, 

Then gazed upon the wine, 
«Oh God!" he thought, ** were he to taste, 

Who could the end divine? 
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"Have I not seen the strongest fall, 

The fairest led astray? 
And shall I on my only son 

Bestow a curse this day ? 

** No; heaven forbid! Here, waiter, bring 

Bright water unto me. 
My son will take what father takes; 

My drink shall water be.** 



A Glass of Cold Water. 

JOHN B GOUGH. 



Where is the liquor which God the Eternal, brews for all his 
children? Not in the simmering still, over smoky fires choked 
with poisonous gases, and surrounded with the stench of sicken- 
ing odors, and rank corruptions, doth your Father in heaven pre, 
pare the precious essence of life, the pure cold water. But in the 
green glade and grassy dell, where the red deer wanders, and the 
child loves to play ; there God brews it. And down, low down 
in the lowest valleys, where the fountains murmur and the rills 
sing; and high upon the tall mountain tops, where the naked 
granite glitters like gold in the sun; where the ' storm-cloud 
broods, and the thunder-storms crash ; and away far out on the 
wide, wild sea, where the hurricane howls music, and the big 
waves roar; the chorus sweeping the march of God; there he 
brews it — that beverage of life and health-giving water. And 
everywhere it is a thing of beauty, gleaming in the dewdrop ; 
singing in the summer rain; shining in the ice gem, till the leaves 
all seem to turn to living jewels; spreading a golden veil over the 
setting sun ; or a white gauze around the midnight moon. 

Sporting in the cataract; sleeping in the glacier; dancing in 
the hail shower; folding its bright snow curtains softly about the- 
wintry world; and waving the many colored iris, that seraph's 
zone of the sky, whose warp is the raindrop of earth, whose woof 
is the sunbeam of heaven; all checkered over with celestial 
flowers, by the mystic hand of refraction. 
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Still always it is beautiful, that Hfe.giving water; no poison 
bubbles on its brink ; its foam brings not madness and murder; no 
blood stains its liquid glass ; pale widows- and starving orphans 
weep no burning tears in its depth ; no drunken, shrieking ghost 
from the grave curses it in the words of eternal despair; speak on, 
my friends, would you exchange for it demon's drink, alcohol I 



The Glass Railroad. 



GEORQB LIPPARD. 



It seemed to me as thqugh I had been suddenly aroused from 
my slumber. I looked around and found myself in the center of 
a gay crowd. The first sensation I experienced was that of being 
borne along with a peculiar motion. I looked around and found 
that I was in a long train of cars which were gliding over a railway, 
and seemed to be many miles in length. It was composed of many 
cars. Every car, open at the top, was filled with men and women, 
all gaily dressed, and happy, and all laughing, talking, and sing- 
ing. The peculiarly gentle motion of the cars interested me. 
There was no grating, such as we usually hear on the railroad* 
They moved a^ong without the least jar or sound. This, I say, 
interested me. I looked over the side, and to my astonishment 
I found the railroad and cars made of glass. The glass w^heels 
moved over the glass rails without the least noise or oscillation. 
The soft gliding motion produced a feeling of exquisite happiness. 
I was happy I it seemed as if everything was at rest within — I 
was full of peace. 

While I was wondering over this circumstance, a new sight at- 
tracted my gaze. All along the road within a foot of the track 
were laid long lines of coffins on either side of the railroad, and 
every one contained a corpse dressed for burial, with its cold 
white face turned upward to the light. The sight filled me with 
horror; I yelled in agony, but could make no sound. The gay 
throng who were around me only redoubled their singing and 
laughter at the sight of my agony, and we swept on, gliding on 
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eels over the railroad, every moment coming nearer 
the road, ivhich formed an angle with the road far, 
mce. 
those?'' I cried at last, pointing to the dead in the 

the persons who made the trip before us," was the 
r the gayest persons near me. 
?" I asked. 

trip you are now making; the trip on this glass 

the answer. 

ley lie along the road, each one in his coffin ?" I 

with a whisper and a half laugh which froze my 

5 dashed to death at the end of the railroad," said 
om I addressed. 

the railroad terminates at an abyss which is with. 

measure. It is lined with pointed rocks. As each 
the end it precipitates its passengers into the abysS' 
ed to pieces against the rocks, and their bodies are 
md placed in the coffins as a warning to other pass- 
> one minds it, we are so happy on the glass rail- . 

describe the horror with which those words in- 

e name of the glass railroad ?" I asked, 
whom I asked, replied in the same strain : 
easy to get into the cars, but very hard to get out 
lese, everybody is delighted with the sof, gliding 
cars move gently. Yes, this is a railroad of habit, 
wheels we are whirled over a glass railroad toward 
byss. In a few moments we'll be there, and they'll 
es and put them in coffins as a warning to others; 
11 mind it, will they?" 

ed with horror. I struggled to breathe — made 
o leap from the cars, and in the struggle I awoke, 
i only a dream, and yet, whenever I think of it, I 
ng train of cars moving gently over the glass rail- 
ee cars far ahead, as they are turning the bend of 
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the road. I can see the dead in their coffins, clear and distinct 
on either sld^ of the road ; while the laughing and singing of the 
gay and happy passengers resound in my ears, I only ^ee the 
cold faces of the dead, with their glassy eyes uplifted, and their 
frozen tiands upon their shrouds. 

It was, indeed, a horrible dream. A long train of glass cars, 
gliding over a glass railway, freighted with youth, beauty, and 
music, while on either hand are stretched the victims of yesterday 
— gliding over the railway of habit toward the fathomless abyss. 

** There was a moral in that dream," 

Reader, are you addicted to any sinful habit? Break it oflf ere 
you dash against the rocks. 



Signing The Pledge. 



How are ye, boys? No, thank ye. Bill, nothing to drink to-day ; 
You look surprised to hear me say no drink; well, have your way, 
And fill it up, but let it set, for I've got a yarn to tell ; 
You know when I've been drinking, boys, I can't talk nigh so 
well. 

YouVe right, I kaint been in to drink with you for quite a spei'.; 
And the reason why I haint is what Fm going to tell. 
I can tell the time correct, 'twas a week ago to-night; 
The road was never crookeder, for I was pretty tight. 

I fell into a ditch or two, but managed to get along — 
The road hadn't no right or left, instead 'twas right and wrong, 
I left the right and took the wrong, and so I lost my way — 
Never got home till brain a^d sky were clear for another day. 

Well, Ellen was up and watching, she hadn't slept a wink. 
And 'taint the first night, neither, since the time I took to drink; 
I's all beat out and wand'ing like ; I laid down on the bed. 
And laid there like a log for hours, jest as though I's dead. 
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i the afternoon, boys, I waked up clear and bright, 
: into the kitchen — it wa*nt no pleasant sight ; 
ras neat and clean, for Ellen was always smart, 
lave been " well-to-do *' if Pd only done my part. 

the window, in the only chair we had, 
r me and the children, and looking so worn and sad. 
E the wreck I'd made her — they called her *• handsome 

s a thriving farmer, and she the village belle. 

n came from school, little Jenny, and manly Bert ; 
ad, and Jenny was crying as if she was hurt, 
er," said Bert, ** I know, I'm sure you'll say it's a sin, 
ed Joe right up, for calling our Jenny * Gin.' 

er, say, we ain't to blame for father, are we, now? 

irink if I was a man, I couldn't, anyhow. 

nber father when he was like other men ; 

dn't have called us * drunkard's brats ;' say, mother, 

i they then?" 

no supper, I hadn't no appetite, 

id thought it over, and tried to do what's right; 

lid I'd drown myself, then thought of my poor wife; 

I to love me just as well, though I'd led her such a life. 

»d my mind again, and saw things in clearer light; 

throw my life away, but fix it over right. 

n as it was morning I went to Parson Ray, 

[m draw me up a pledge and signed that very day. 

iter seen my Nellie when I told her what Pd done, 
lat came upon her face was brighter than the sun ; 
t faded right away, and leiFt her worn and pale, 
t as plain as day, she thought I'd surely fail. 

made me feel stronger, for it somehow touched my 
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I put out my hand for Ellen, and drew her to my side, 

And I said with heaven to help me, and those I love so dear, 

Vd keep the pledge I'd taken, and she needn't have a fear. 

It's just a week to-day since I've tasted a single drop, 

And it makes me kinder weak like, it's such a sudden stop, 

So I'll take that glass you've mixed. Bill, and-^and throw it in 

the fire. 
Did you 'spose I meant to kill my wife, and make myself a liar? 

Just see the blue fiames flicker, and smell the sickening smell. 
You may say just what you please, how, but it makes me think 

of— well, 
I've drank it with you often, but I never will again ; 
Say, boys, come sign the pledge with me, and let's be better men. 

Come, Bill, you know what cronies you and I have always been, 
When we begun it we were boys, and it clung to us as men, 
And you married Ellen's sister the day I married Nell ; 
How glad we was to get them, 'twould be very hard to tell. 

But you know we took to drinking in two or three short years, 
And your wife she took to scolding, and mine she took to tears. 
We made the road a crooked one, but, Bill, it ain't too late, — 
You^ll sign f O, bless you, my old friend ; please God we'll make 
it straight. 

And, Charlie, I can't help but think you've used your talents bad, 
You's always clear ahead of us when you was but a lad. 
We all went down to see you off when you to college went. 
And none of us had been surprised if you'd been President. 

But you was kinder weakly, and your stomach warn't 5est right, 
And you took to drinking wine, and finally you got tight 
You didn't begin with whiskey — 'twas wine, the very best, 
And before you knew it, Charlie, fell as low as all the rest. 

Your poor mother^s heart Is breaking, your father's bowed with 
9hame, 
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And there's another, dearer yet, but I won't speak her name. 
She gave you up for. drinking, but her love she don*t forget, 
And now that you have signed the pledge you two'U be happy 
yet 

That's right, step up and sign the pledge, put down your name 

right here; 
George Smith, Will Foster, Henry James — you'll keep it, never 

fear. 
Landlord, Pm hurting trade, I know, but then I'm doing right, 
It's jest the same as making day out of the darkest night. 

I hain't a thing against ye, sir, I only ha^e your trade. 

And I hate the kind of failings your trade and you have made. 

But I ain't the kind of man that gives others all the blame, 

I take my share, and I know right well, the rest'U do the same. 

But by your hopes of heaven, sir, and by your fears of hell. 
Don't tempt us from our pledges — What! not a drop you* U sfll? 
Toil' re going to sign tlie pledge^ and pour out the cursed stuff? 
Hurrah! the landlord's signed his name, he's beat us, sure enough! 



The War With Alcohol. 



W. E. WILLIAMS. 



Awake ! nor longer sleep ; 

The bugle calls throughout the land; 
Let not the few their vigils keep 

With bitter foes on every hand. 
• The foe has been, full many a year, 

Preparing for the strife. 
And if we falter through our fear 

He'll take our Nation's life. 
Enlisted in his army strong 

Are many thousand men. 
Prepared for battle hard and long, 
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They care not where or when ; 
They vow they will destroy 

Our temperance forts and walls. 
Our forces scatter, man and boy, 

Till the flag of Temperance falls. 

Sound forth the bugle, call our men, 

Our noble girls and boys, 
Our women, too; let all come in 

To share the victor's joys. 
Our Grand Commander up on high 

Commissions us to go; 
HeMl guide us with unerring eye 

To victory o*er the foe. 
Our battle will be long ; 

Bitter and tierce the strife ; 
Our foe is desperate and strong. 

Hard fighting for his life. 

And we must choose our weapons^ell, 

And get our forces into line ; 
Bullets and guns will ne'er do well, 

In such a trying time. 
With ballots we must arm our men. 

And women, too, I say ; 
With temperance truths our girls and boys, 

To battle in the fray. 
Seel how along our line 

The battle has begun; 
From Maine, Iowa, and Kansas, too. 

We hear of victVies won. 

And let us hope to see the day, 

0*er California's sunny land, 
When our flag floats ; then we can say, 

Blest Temperance rules on every hand ; 
And not alone our sunny clime, 

But all our country great; 
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may we safely victory claim 
/hen Temperance rules in every State, 
it is the end for which we strive ; 
'he struggle then we'll ne'er give o'er, 
Temperance sits upon the throne, 
ind Alcohol is down, to rise no more," 



A Tragedy. 



T. DE WITT TALMAGE. 



acts are there in a tragedy ? Five, I believe, 
•ung man starting from home. Parents and sisters 
t him go. Wagon passing over the hill. Farewell 
ick. Ring the bell and' let the curtain drop. 
Carriage altar. Bright lights. Full, white veil trail- 
le aisle. Prayer and congratulations ?ind exclama- 
V weHilhe looks !" Ring the bell and let the curtain 

Midnight. Woman waiting for staggering steps, 
stuck into broken window panes. Many marks of 
he face. Neglect, cruelty, disgrace. Ring the bell 
rtain drop. 

Three graves in a very dark place. Grave of a child, 
want of medicine; grave of husband and father 
lissipation; grave of wife and mothtr who died ol 
rt. Plenty of weeds, but no flowers ! Oh, what a 
with three graves ! Ring the bell and let the cur- 

. destroyed soul's eternity. No light; no music; no 
lir coiling around the heart with unutterable anguish, 
larkness forever ! Woe ! woe ! woe ! I cannot bear 
c. I close my eyes at this last act of the tragedy. 
:k I Ring the bell and let the curtain drop. 
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ONLY A GLASS OF CIDER. 
Only a Glass of Cider. 



MRS. B. J. RICHMOND. 

It is only a glass of cider, 

From the hands of a fair young girl ! 
How could he decline the kindness ? 

She would deem him a mannerless churl. 

It is only a glass of cider, 

But it kindled anew the flame 
Which had burned up his noble manhood, 
. And left him in gT\e( and shame. 

He had broken away from the tempter. 

He stood on the rock again, 
No longer the penniless drunkard — 

He stood a man among men. 

When ''only a glass of cider** 

Threw open the gates again 
To a pathway of pain and sorrow, 

To a death of hopeless pain. 



Traffic in Ardent Spirits. 



LYMAN BEECH ER. 



The amount of suffering and mortality inseparable from the com- 
merce in ardent spirits renders it an unlawful article of trade. 

The wickedness is proverbial of those who in ancient days caused 
their children to pass through the fire unto Moloch. But how many 
thousands of children are there in our land who endure daily priva- 
tions and sufferings which render life a burden, and would have 
made the momentary pang of infant sacrifice a blessing ! Theirs is 
lingering living death. There never was' a Moloch to whom were 
immolated yearly as many children as are immolated, or kept in a 
state of constant suffering, in this land of nominal Christianity. We 
hav^ no <3ruins or ^on^s to drown their cries, neither do we make 
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convocations and bring them all otit for one mighty burning. The 
fires which consume them are slow fires, and they blaze balefully in 
every part of the land, throughout which the cries of injured chil- 
dren and orphans go up to Heaven. Could all these woes, the prod- 
uct of intemperance, be brought 'nto one place, and the monster 
who inflicts the sufferings be seen personified, the nation would be 
furious with indignation. Humanity, conscience, religon, all would 
conspire to stop a work of such malignity. 

We are appalled and shocked at the accounts from the East, of 
widows burned upon the funeral-piles of their departed husbands. 
But what if those devotees of superstition, the Brahmins, had dis- 
covered a mode of prolonging the lives of their victims for years 
amid the flames, and by these protracted burnings were accustomed 
to torture life away ? We might almost rou^e up a crusade to' cross 
the deep, to stop by force such inhumanity. But alas! we should leave 
behind us, on our own shores, more wives in the fire than we should find 
of widows thus sacrificed in all the East; a fire, too, which, besides 
its action upon the body, tortures the soul by lost affections and 
ruined hopes, and prospective wretchedness. 

Every year thousands of families are robbed of fathers, brothers, 
husbands, friends. Every year widows and orphans are multiplied, 
and gray hairs are brought with sorrow to the grave. No disease 
makes such inroads upon families, blasts so many hopes, destroys so 
many lives, and causes so many mourners to go about the streets, be- 
cause man goeth to his long home. 

Can we lawfully amass property by a course of trade which fills 
the land with beggars, and widows, and orphans, and crimes— which 
peoples the graveyard with premature mortality, and the world of 
woe with the victims of despair? 

Could all the forms of evil produced in this land by intemperance, 
come upon us in one horrid array, it would appal the nation, and put 
an end to the traffic in ardent spirits. If, in ever}' dwelling built by 
blood, the stones from the wall should utter all the cries which the 
bloody traffic extorts, and the beams out of the timber should echo 
them back — who would build such a house? — and who would dwell in 
it ? What if every part of the dwelling, from the cellar upward, 
through all the halls and chambers, babblings, and contentions, and 
voices, and groans, and shrieks and wailings, were heard day and 
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night? What if the cold blood oozed out, and stood in drops upon 
the walls; and by preternatural art all the ghastly skulls and bones of 
the victims destroyed by intemperance should stand upon the walls, in 
horrid sculpture within and without the building — who would rear 
such a building ? What if at eventide, and at midnight, the airy 
forms of men destroyed by intemperance were dimly seen haunting 
the distilleries and stores where they received their bane — following 
the track of the ship engaged in commerce — walking upon the waves 
— flitting athwart the deck— *sitting upon the rigging — and sending up 
from the hold within, and from the waves without, groans and loud 
laments, and wailings ? Who would attend such stot-es ? Who would 
labor in such distilleries ? Who would navigate such ships ? 

Oh! were the sky over our heads one great whispering-gallery, 
bringing down about us all the lamentation and woe which intemper- 
ance creates, and the firm earth one sonorous medium of sound, 
bringing up around us from beneath, the wailings of the lost, whom 
the commerce in ardent spirits had sent thither — these tremendous 
realiities, assailing our sense, would invigorate our conscience, and 
give decision to our purpose of reformation. But these evils are as 
real as if the stone did cry out of the wall, and the beam answered it 
— ^as real as if day and night wailings were heard in every part of the 
dwelling, and blood and skeletons were seen upon every wall — as real 
a^ if the ghostly forms of departed victims flitted about the ship as 
she passed o'er the billows, and showed themselves nightly about 
stores and distilleries, and with unearthly voices screamed in our ears 
their loud lament. They are as real as if the sky over our heads col- 
lected and brought down about us all the notes of sorrow in the land, 
and the Arm earth should open a passage for the wailing of despair to 
come up from beneath. 



Why? 



s. p. B. 



" Good-bye, baby." Baby looked up from her breakfast with a 
wondering smile. ** Good-bye, baby.** The little hand came up, but 
the little lips refused an answer. Baby had not seen papa for three 
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days, and she meant to keep htm now. The little arms twined about his 
neck, and the little brown, curly head nestled lovingly against the big 
brown, curly head The sweet ** Bye, papa," came very hard indeed. 
Baby and papa were very fond of each other. Why did they not see 
each other every day ? Why, indeed ? . 

*' I'll try to come early to-night," said the father, as he gently 
placed the little one on the mother's lap. 

Why did the mother tremble so ? Why was her answer so soft 
that he bent low to hear ? Why did he hold the slender hand so ten- 
derly ? Why did she cling to him as if she feared it would be their last 
parting ? Why did she follow him to the door for one more whis- 
pered •* good-bye ?" Why did he assure her again and again that he 
would come early ? He knew. 

When at last he was out of sight, why did she kneel so long by 
baby's crib ? Why did the white lips deny utterance to the wailing 
cry of her heart, *' Lead us not into temptation ?" The dear Lord 
knew. 

The day wore slowly on, and still she, trembling, begged, entreated, 
supplicated, '* Lead us not into temptation, but d«^liver us from evil." 
What temptation did that wife and mother fear so much ? She who 
had been so happy. Her tongue could not speak it. Her lips could 
not part to give breath to the fear that haunted her. 

The other day a well meaning friend said, ' I "m sorry for 
you, dear." What made her start and change color ? Why did ^he 
hurry home with downcast eyes and burning cheeks ? Why has she 
shrunk from every acquaintance ever since ? She who was so bright, 
so fond, so* proud in her young wifehood and motherhood. Oh, it 
was hard to be pitied. 

Baby cried and played, cooed and worried, and kept the mother 
busy — a good thing for the mother. Baby toddled to the window 
and called, ** Papa." Surely that should bring smiles. Why did 
tears come ? 

Callers came. Why should she grow nervous as they Staid late ? 
Six o'clock; he was to have been at home at half-past five. Half-past 
six. Baby cries for papa; mamma could, too, if it would do any good. 
Seven o'clock. The last visitor has closed the gate. How glad the 
gentle hostess is that they are all gone. Why should she be glad? 
They were all dear friends. 
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She presses her face against the half-closed blinds. Darkness 
comes early to-night; she is thankful for that; surely a strange cause 
for thanksgiving. 

The moments drag wearily on ; baby falls asleep. A rattle of wheels 
and the sound of hoofs, and the mother flies to the door and disap- 
pears in the darkness. 

What is that huge bundle on the carriage jeat ? It rolls dow» as 
she touches it and leaning heavily on her arm« makes its way to a box 
in the barn. 

With her own hands she unfastens the horse and leads him to the 
stall. Why does she say over and over again, *' Poor Prince, poor 
Prince ?" She throws a blanket over his reeking sides and for a mo- 
ment hides her face in his silky mane. Prince knows — Prince knows 
all about it. 

Prince has been made comfortable, and now the bundle must be 
attended to. It rises clumsily, and resting awkwardly on the brave 
little shoulder it gets into the house. Baby wakes and calls, *'Papa." 
The blue eyes reach the bundle. The tangled hair and those ex- 
pressionless eyes never belonged to baby's handsome papa. Surely 
that is not the papa baby was looking for, and the bright blue eyes 
close again. 

Bridget clears away the table that has been waiting so long. Why 
should she do that? Not a morsel has been touched; not a word 
has been spoken. Bridget knows. Bridgets are very wise some- 
times. 

The young wife walks the floor all the long night through. Is she 
in trouble? Why does She not seek relief in prayer? Not a word 
can escape the tightly shut lips, but the dear Lord knows it all. 

Who is this strange woman? She is the wife of one of our most 
gifted young men. 

Where does she live ? She lives, or has lived, in every city, every 
town, every village all over our land. Sometimes she lives in the 
country, too. But in some places her agony is past, and her unsealed 
lips sing, *• Thanks be to God, who giveth us the victory." Her 
glad song is heard all over the world, and the freshening breeze 
brings back an answering shout even from those who as yet sit in 
darkness, but who, with unspeakable joy, hail the early dawn of the 
glorious day. ** Hallelujah ! for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth. 
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kingdom of this world is become the kingdom of our Lord, 
f his Christ; and he shall reig^ forever aad erer. King of kings. 
Lord of lords. Hallelujah !" 



Pat'S Bondsman. 

LILUAN A. MOULTON. 



The top av the morning to ye. Father Ray, 

Ye sees it's meself that is sober the day, 

It*s jest gitting out of a schrape that I be, 

And Mike, that's me b'y, he went bondsman for me. 

Shure I was in court jist a fortnight ago, — 
'Twas whin I was over in Flannigan Row ; 
And I had a fight with a neighbor or two — 
They said it was murther that I was up to. 

But shure it was only a bit of a row, 

And ashamed I am whin I think av it now; 

But one av the spalpeens fell over the stair, 

And they said 'twas meself as had helped him down there. 

So they brought me in court, to his honor. Jedge Shaw, 
fie's a mighty hard one to come down with the law; 
And the heart in my busom could hardly kape still 
When he read ** Patrick Flynn, for attempting to kill." 

And I trimbled all over when he says to me, 
" Have ye got any friends'll go bondsman for ye ?** 
" Nary one, plaze yer honor," sez I, then he gaid. 
In a voice that I reckon would most raise the dead — 

** Prisoner at the bar, as ye can't get no bail, 

I am owthorized now to commit ye to jail." 

And thin, Howly Virgin ! what else should I see 

But Mike walking straight to the Jedge, and says he, — 
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As he took off his hat what was torn to the rim, 

•• Av ye plaze. Mister Jedge, 77/ be bondsman for him. 

I ain't got no money, but I'll go his bail. 

And if he runs afway, ve can put me in jail. 

'• I ain't got no muther, she died long ago, 
And left me to take care of father, ye know; 
And what wud she say if they put him in jail 
'Cos he hadn't got no one but me for his bail ? 

•' He's good as can be whin he's drank not a drop, 
And maybe if somebody asked him, he'd stop; 
He didn't push Bill; I was there and I see — 
Av ye plaze, Mister Jedge, let me father go free." 

Saints bliss the child forever ! The Jedge sez, sezhe: 
*' My b'y, I 'quit your father, and both av ye are free. 
The bail is all sufficient; it satisfies the law" — 
*• Hurrah !" spoke out the people, "three cheers for Justice 
Shaw !" 

And the Jedge had «ome tears in his eyes, I allow. 
When he walked up to me and sez he, with a bow: 
*' I've let ye off aisy this time, Patrick Flynn, 
For the sake av that youngster, don't come here agin." 

So I've taken the pledge now, yer Riverence Ray, 
On account av the b'y, and I'm sober the day; 
It was a bad schrape, and I'd never got free. 
Only for Mike going bondsman for me. 



The Modern Cain. 



E. EVANS EDWARDS. 



**Ara I my brother's keeper?" 

When first the human heart-strings felt the touch 
Of Death's cold fingers — when upon the earth 
Shroudless and coffinless Death's first born lay, 
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Slain by the hand of viole'nce. the wafl 
Of human grief arose : * My son, my son! 
Awake thee from this strange and awful ^leep; 
A mother mourns thee, and her tears of grief 
Are falling on thy pale, unconscious brow; 
Awake, and bless her with thy wonted smile/' 

In vain, in vain! that sleeper never .woke. 
His murderer fled, but on bis brow was fixied 
A stain which baffled wear and washing. As he fled 
A voice pursued him to the wilderness : 
•• Where is thy brother, Cain ?** 

** Am I my brother's keeper?" 

O, black impiety that seeks to shun 

The dire responsibility of sin — 

That cries with the ever warning voice : 

" Be still — ^away, the crime is not ray own — 

My brother lived— is dead, when, where. 

Or how, it matters not, but lie is dead. 

Why judge the living for the dead one's fall?" 

*• Am I my brother's keeper?" 

Cain, Cain, 

Thou art thy brother's keeper, and his blood 

Cries up to heaven against thee ; every stone 

Will find a tongue to curse thee, and the winds 

Will ever wail this question in thy ear : 

*• Where is thy brother ?" Ever>' sight and sound 

Will mind thee of the lost. 

I saw a man 
Deal death unto his brother. Drop by drop 
The poison was distilled for cursed gold ; 
And in the wine cup's ruddy glow sat Death, 
Invisible to that poor, trembling slave. 
He seized the cup, he drank the poison down. 
Rushed forth into the streets — home had he none — 
Staggered, and fell, and miserably died. 
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They buried him — ah ! little recks it where 
His bloated form was given to the worms. 
No stone marked that neglected, lonely spot ; 
No mourner sorrowing at evening came, 
To pray by that unhallowed mound ; no hand 
Planted sweet flowers above his place of rest. 
Years passed, and weeds and tangled briers grew 
Above that sunken grave, and men forgot 
Who slept there. 

- Once had he friends, 
A happy home was his, and love was his. 
His Mary loved him, and round him played 
His smiling children. O, a dream of joy 
Were those unclouded years, and, more than all, 
He had an. interest in the world above. 
The big *' Old Bible " lay upon the stand, 
And he was wont to read its sacred page. 
And then to pray : * * Our Father, bless the poor. 
And save the tempted from the tempter's art ; 
Save us from sin, and let us ever be 
United in thy love, and may we meet, 
When life's last scenes are o'er, around the throne." 
Thus prayed he— thus lived he — years passed. 
And o'er the sunshine of that happy home, 
A cloud came from the pit ; the fatal bolt 
Fell from that cloud. The towering tree 
Was shivered by the lightning's vengeful stroke, 
And laid its coronal of glory low. 
A happy home was ruined ; want and woe 
Played with his children, and the joy of youth 
Left their sweet faces no more to return. 
His Mary's face grew pale and paler still, 
Her eyes were dimmed with weeping, and her soul 
Went out through those blue portals. Mary died, 
And yet he wept not. At the demon's call 
He drowned his sorrow in the maddening bowl. 
And when they buried her from sight, he sank 
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WE DO NOT STOP TO THINK. 

In dninken stupor by her new made grave ! 
His friend was gone — he never had another. 
And the world shrank from him, all save one. 
And he still plied the bowl with deadly drugs 
And bade him drink, forget his God, and die ! 

He died ! 

Cain ! Cain ! where is thy brother now ? 
Lives he still — if dead, still where is he ? 
Where? In heaven? Go read the sacred page : 
** No drunkard ever shall inherit there." 
Who sent him to the pit ? Who dragged him down ? 
Who bound him hand and foot ? Who smiled and smiled 
While yet the hellish work went on ? Who grasped 
His gold — his health— his life— his hope — his all ? 
Who saw his Mary fade and die ? Who saw 
His beggared children wandering in the streets ? 
Speak — coward — if thou hast a tongue, 
Tell why with hellish art you slew a man! 

•* Where is my brother ?" 

*' Am I my brother's keeper?*' 

Ah, man ! A deeper mark is on your brow 
Than that of Cain. Accursed was the name 
Of him who slew a righteous man, whose soul 
Was ripe for heaven ; thrice accursed he 
Whose art malignant sinks a soul to hell. 



We Do Not Stop To Think. 

BY A REFORMED MAN. 



the busy, active duties of everyday life, we do not always stop 
ink what influence goes out from our life. Our motives may be 

and good, and yet, from the very fact that we do not stop to 
, and act, a word, or even a look, may cause some heart to ache, 

mind to become troubled, or a cloud to shut out the beautiful 
line of happiness. 
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So it is, when out of the very hoftpiulity of our natures, strength- 
ened by a popular habit and education, we say to a friend, an ac- 
quaintance, or a stranger — in the barroom or at the sideboard — 
•* Come, take a drink.'* JVf do not stop to think what the result may 
be, of the seeds of «ii ow and remorse we are sowing. We do not 
stop to think of the wound we may inflict upon a mother's heart. We 
do not stop to think of a wife neglected, weeping silent tears of agony 
and shame; of little children who hide away from sight a grief whose 
wounds will leave a scar on their tender hearts which time and age 
will never erase. We do not stop to think of the God-given soul thus 
sent out on the journey of life, wandering through darkness and gloom, 
seeking rest, and finding none. 

May God forgive us and help us to stop and think. From this one 
sin of the past, there comes to me the greatest remorse of them all, 
and but for the redeeming love of a risen Christ, it would at all times 
crush me. 



Lemonade. 



BESSIE CHANDLER. 



Once my love and I together, 

In the midst of summer weather. 
Made some lemonade, and found it most astonishingly nice. 

How she squeezed the lemons neatly, 

Touched their severed halves discreetly. 
With her dainty milk-white fingers, and I tried to pound the ice! 

Then I whispered words concerning 

Certain hopes — the words were burning, 
Though I think the ice had rendered a less ardent lover chilly. 

But her sweetness, who could doubt it ? 

Not a trace of tart about it. 
If the air did smell of lemons as I murmured something silly. 

Ah, there is nothing more beguiling 
Than a pretty girl, who, smiling. 
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THE FATE OF A FAST YOUNG MAN. 

;s your help in squeezing lemons, to compound a lemonade. 
' For white hands can look so pleasing ' 

That the necessary squeezing 
t all done on the lemons, as it should be, I*m afraid. 

Once again we two are brewing — 

See, upon the gaslight stewing 
I funny little sauce-pan with a drink that's not for me, 

Nor for her. And, truth to tell 

Neither of us like the smell; 
this funny little sauce-pan is quite full of catnip tea. 



The Fate of a Fast Young Man. 

WRITTEN IN THE STATE'S PRISON. 

** Good Templar's Advocate." 
It's curious, isn't it, Billy, 

The changes that twelve months may bring ; 
Last year I was at Saratoga, 

As happy and rich as a king ; 
With my purse getting daily more light, 

In feeing the waiters with a "ten," 
And sipping mint juleps by twilight. 

And to-day I am here in the ** Pen." 

What led me to do it ? What always 

Leads men to destruction and crime? 
The prodigal son, whom you've read of, 

Has altered somewhat in his time. 
He spends his substance as freely. 

As the Biblical fellow of old ; 
But when it is gone he fancies 

The husks will turn into gold. 

Champagne, a box at the opera. 

High steps while fortune is flush, 
The old, old stor>-. Billy, 
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HURRAH FOR THE FOORTH AV JULY. Ul 

Of pleasure that ends in tears. 
The froth that foams for an hour, 
The dregs that are tasted for years. 

Last night I sat and pondered 

On the ends of my evil ways ; 
There rose like a phantom before me, 

The visions of my early days. 
I thought of my old home, Billy, 

Of the schoolhouse that stood on the hill. 
Of the brook that flowed through the meadow, 

I can e'en hear its music still. 

Again I thought of my mother, 

• Of the mother who taught me to pray, 

Whose love was a precious treasure 

That I heedlessly cast away. 
I saw again, in my vision, 

The fresh-lipped, careless boy, 
, To whom the future was boundless. 

And the world but a mighty toy. 

I thought of all this as I sat here. 

Of my ruined and wasted life, 
And the pangs of remorse were bitter. 

They pierced my heart like a knife. 
It takes some courage, Billy, 

To laugh in the face of fate, 
"Where the yearning ambitions of manhood 

Are blasted at twenty-eight. 



Hurrah for the Foorth av July. 

M. t. DICKINSON. 



" Hurrah for the Foorth av July ! " 
*' But where," said the priest, ** is the b'y. 
Who can spake up and just tell me why 
Yez shout for the fourth av July '** 
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HURRAH FOR THE FOORTH AV JULY. 

Says Barney O'Rourke, ** It's not me"; — 
** Me naihur 1 " says Teddy McGree. 
" It's not shpakin* furst I would be ; '* 
But hurrah all the same, thought all three. 

And so up and down thiough the class, 
The priest with his question did pass, 
Till he came to a sweet little lass, 
With a smile like the dew on the grass. 

•• Shpake up, Biddy Flynn; not a b'y 
Remembers the rale rason why 
We swing up the banners so high 
And celebrate Foorth av July." 

•* 'Dade faythur," said Biddy O'Flynn, 
*' There's a big bouncin battle to win, 
That Ameriky's bound to begin, 
To drive out the whisky and gin. 

"Me rayson, it may not be true. 
But me taycher she said it would do, 
Whin she asked all us gurrls if we knew; 
And me mother agrade with me too. 

•* The ould country owned us one day; 
But we licked her, and drove her away, 
Wid the band Yankee Doodle to play, 
And the flags all a flyin' so gay. 

' ** But new masthers wint for us thin. 
And licked; — the vile whisky and gin. 
True freedom can never begin 
Till we bate 'em,** says Biddy O'Flynn. 

Says Barney O'Rourke, "Good for you !" 
Says Teddy McGree. *' That's all true! " 
Says I. '* When it comes, I'm the b'y 
To hurrah for that Foorth av July! " 
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CHARYBDIS. 148 

Charybdis. 



CHARLES K. BOLTON. 



Charybdis, whirling, roaring, drew 
Unlucky ships and all their crew 
Beneath the waves; and battered, threw 
Them up, to fall and writhe anew. 

Methinks, Charybdis, reddened from 
Its bloody victims, now has come 
To seize our country, dazed and dumb, 
And drown it in the whirl of rum. 



Men OF God. 



ALEXANDER D. HILL. 



[Tune: "Scots wha hae."] 

Men of God, come take your stand 
For your Home and Native Land 
With the noble Spartan band, 

Standing true as steel. 
Help the Prohibition band 
Heart, and purse, and vote, and hand, 
To proclaim through all the land 

Liberty from rum. 

Leave the ranks of sin and shame, 
Glory bring to Jesus' name; 
Join our forces to reclaim 

Men from ruias power. 
Put God's armor on for fight; 
Shield of faith, and sword of might; 
Men from darkness bring to light, 

Spread the truth around. 

Men and devils may combine, 
Plot and plan 'gainst God's design- 
He that makes the sun to shine 

Only laughs at them. 
Onward, forward, march in line. 
Ranks are filling be in time. 
Men of God, our Captain's thine. 

Victory is sure. 
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:ices ^Testimonials. 



r : His readings are finished, cultured and full 

mal, 1882: Prof. H. M. Soper perfectly de- 
eciaiive audience last evening. His remark- 
character was so snrprislnprly perfect that it 
as a public reader and elocutionist. 
hrama : A most enjoyable entertainment was 
iirsday evening by the pupils of Prof. H. M. 
rge and well pleased audience. Prof. Soper 
Blivery of a varied and capitally contrasted 
1 mastered an art, which the recital of his 
d he can so successfully teach. 

r^ Journal: Prof. Soper is a thorough, prao- 

eaoher. 

' Superintendent of Public Instruction, Iowa: 

re to attest to the :' biiity, cultura, and Hkill of 

ocutionist. In an acquaintance of some years, 

eman in every way worthy of confidence. His 

1 in Chicago and vicinity has been well re. 

ELLS, author of Wells' Grammars, and former 
itendent of Chicayro Schools.] 
ry M. Soper personally for severalyears, and 
nowledge of bis instructions in elocution. My 
ng in Lake Foest University, and also took 
I have received very favorable impressions of 
g, and feel a strong dejrree of (-onndeiice that 
any position as Instructor in elocution. 
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Plays by T. S. BENISOM. 

00D9 WITH THE ENEMY. 

A dnuaia in five acta ; 7 male and 4 fe- 
male charactara. Time, a hoara. 

SETH GREENBACK. 

A drama in four acts ; 7 male and jfe- 
male. Time, i hour 15 m. 

' INITIATING A GRANGER. 

A ludicrous farce; 8 male. Time^ajm. 

TWO GHOSTS IN WHITE. 

A hurarrou^ farce baaed on boarding^- 
achool life; 7 female characters. Time, 
asm. 

THE ASSESSOR. 

A knmorona aketch; 3 male and a fe- 
mate. Time, 15 m. 

BORROWING TROUBLE. 
A ludicrous farce; 3 male and 5 fe> 
n»leh Time, 30 m. 

COUNTRY JMSTICE. 
^ very amusinir country law auit; 8 
malechax^urtera. (May adinit 14.) Time, 
urn. 

THE PUU-BACK. 
A lansfhable farce; 6 iemale. Time, 
aomin. 

HANS VON SMASH. 
A roajringf farce in a proloeue and one 
act; 4 male and 3 female. Time, 30 m. 

OUR COUNTRY. 

A patriotic drama in three parts. Re- 
quire^i 9 male, 3 female, (Admits 9 male 
i< female.) Four fine tableaux. Time, 
about I libur. 

THE SCHOOL MA'AM. 
A briliant comedv in four acta; 6 male, 
5 female, lime, i hour 45 luin. 

THE IRISH UNEN PEDDLER. 

A lively farce ; 3 n^ale, 3 female. Time, 

THE KANSAS IMMIGRANTS; Or, tht 
Grett Exodus. 

A roaring- farce; 5 male, i female. 
Time, 30 m. 

TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING. 

A splendid farce; 3 male, 6 female. 
Time, 45 m. 

IS THE EDITOR INT 

A force; 4 male and a female. 

AN ONLY dAUGHTER. 

A drama in three acta; 5 male and a 
female. Time, i hour 15 m. 

PETS OF SOCIETY. 

A farce in high life; 7 femalea. Time, 
30 m. 



HARD CIDER. 

A very amuaingtemperance aketch; 4 
male, a teinale. Tlme,30m. 

LOUVA, THE PAUPER. 

A drama in five acts; 9 male and 4 fe> 
male characters. Time, i hoiir 45 m. 

UNDER THE LAURELS. 
A drama in five acta; a atitringp pj^yt 
fully equal to Louva the Pauper. Five 
mate, 4 feirale. Time, x hour 45m. 

THE SPARKUNG CUP. 

A temperance drama in five acts; la 
male and 4 female, 
o 

Play* by H. QUott IfcdbUU- 

ON THE BRINK. 
A temp 
male, 3 i 

A BAD JOB. 

A farce; 3 male, a femate. Time, 30 m. 

PLAYED AND LOST. 
A aketch; 3 male, a female. Time, 
ao m. 

MY JEREMIAH. 

A farce ; 3 male, a female. Time, 35 m* 

LUCY'S OLD MAN. 
A sketch; a male, 3 female. Time, ao 



drama in two acts; la 
Time, I hour 45 m. 



THE COW THAT KICKED CHICAGO. 

A farce ; 3 male, a female. Time, asm. 

rU. STAY AWHILE. 

A farce; 4 male. Time, 2$ m. 

THE FRIDAY AFTERNOON DIALOGUES, 

Short and lively. For boys and f^ls. 
—PriM26cts, 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON SPEAKER- 

A choice collection. Three parts: for 
little folks, for older boys and girls, short 
pithy diaXogixes,— Price 26 eta, 

SCRAP BOOK READINGS. 'i- 

Latest and best pieces. — Price per No. 
(ptiper cover) 26 cte. 

WORK AND PUY. 

BY MARY J. JACQ.UBS. 

A giem for the little folks. This is a 
bopk.of both instruction and amuaement. 
Part I consists of a large v jiety of very 
easy progressive ^ercises in letters, 
numbers, objects, geography, language, 
animated nature, motion, sonics, etc. 
Part n consists of dialogues, charades, 
pantomimes, etc. all original.— Price, 
in Manilla boards, post paid, 50 cts. 

T. 8. DENI80N, Publisher, CHICACO. 
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